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Art. 1. The Hiftory of the World, from the Reign of Alex- 
ander to that of Auguflus ; comprehending the latter Ages of 
European Greece, Se. Se. by John Gillies, LL.D. Se. 
fc. 2 vols, 4to. 41,48. Cadell and Davies. 1807. 


fPHE hiftorian of ancient Greece, the tranflator and com. 
mentator of the mifcellaneous works of Ariftotle, and 
the author of feveral other pieces conneéted with Crecian 
literature, cannot require any introduétion to the learned 
world. His qualifications for the tafk which he hes here 
nndertaken, will not be queftioned; and he was indeed 
poflefied of advantages for executing it with fuccefs, which 
few writers of thie prefent day could boaft: at the fame time 
%t was a tafk of no ordinary magnitude, to compofe the hif- 
tory of the world, from the reign of Alexander to that of 
Auguftus, an interval of 300 years, abounding in the moft 
important events, and extraordinary revolutions; a period 
during which the nations of Europe and of Afia, were en- 
gaged in a conftant and arduous ftruggle for dominion ; 
during which the liberties and arts of Greece were extin- 
guithed ; and the empire of the world, as well as the palm 
af fcience-and of literature, was transferred from that nation 
to the predominant a! ‘endency of Rome, which, at the con- 
Clufion of this period, had proceeded trom the meanett ori- 
Binal, cothe fummut of grandeur and celebrity, } 
Kk Though 
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462 Dr. Gilltes's Hiflory of the World. 
Though Dr. Gillies calls his prefent work a hiftory of the 


world, he feems inclined to confider it rather as a continua. 
tion, or fecond part, of his hiftory of Ancient Greece. The 
fucceflors of Alexander, who, on the death of that mighty 
conqueror, made among themfelves a partition of his exten- 
five déminions, were of Grecian original ; and they carried 
into their newly-acquired territories, the arts, the manners, 
and the laws of Greece. Their hiftory is, therefore, in 
faét, the hiflory of Greece itfelf; and their conquefts may 
be confidered as an extenfion of the Grecian or Macedo- 
nian empire, deftined at length to be completely fwallowed 
up in the empire of Rome. This final extinétion of the 
Grecian {way, leads the hiflorian to trace, as a part of his 
plan, the gradual increafe of Roman greatnefs. But it is 
not his object to give a complete hiftory of Rome to the age 
of Auguftus; but only to expatiate on thofe parts of the Ro- 
man hiflory, which were intimately conneéted with the revo- 
lutions in the ftates, fubjefted to the Macedonian dominion. 
Dr. Gillies is fufficiently aware of the arduoufnefs of his 
undertaking, and of the dificulty of communicating to it 
that unity and intereft which will be expeéted in fo elabo- 
rate a work, Its execution he declares to have been in- 
comparably more difficult than that of the hiftory of An- 
cient Greece, on account of the variety, intricacy, and 
wide difperfion of his materials, and the very imperfeé 
manner in which the aitnals of the turbulent period imme- 
diately fucceeding the death of Alexander have been hitherto 
recorded. To heighten the intereft of his narrative, he has 
felt it neceffary to extend his refearches beyond the chro- 
nology of kings, the intrigues of courts, and the details of 
negotiations and battles; and to direé& his attention to the 
local circumftances, occupations, and manners of commu- 
nities at large, and of the various ranks of perfons com- 
pofing them. He has endeavoured to afcertain who were 
thofe ancient and once illuftrious nations fubdued, and long 
governed by the Grecks and Macedonians; in what ¢ha- 
raCteriftic particulars they either agreed with, or differed 
trom each other: what had been their purfuits, and what 
were their attarnments. In adopting this plan, he has cer- 
tainly judged wifely ; for, in order effe&tually to intereft, 
as well as to inftruct, the reader, nothing is more requifite 
than to inter{perfe the details of battles, fieges, and poli- 
tical convulfions, with the milder and more engaging pic- 

tures of the progrefs of manners, arts, and literature. 
after al! the labour that Dr. Gillies has beftowed in thus 
relieving and embellifhing his -narrative, we do not ee 
that 
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that his prefent work will ever vie in popularity with its 
predeceflor. There is a claffical charm in the annals of 
Greece, during the period of her glory, which no fubfe- 
quent zra can attain: and this charm is greatly heightened 
by the brilliant effufions of genius, in every deparunent of 
arts and literature, as well as of philofophical refearch, 
which then broke forth; and which but faintly glimmered 
for ever after. 

The prefent work opens with a preliminary furvey of 
Alexander’s conquefts, divided into five feétions, and oc- 
cupying upwards of 200 pages; in which the author has 
difplayed an uncommon {hare of ingenuity and refearch. 
In this effay he endeavours to refcue the charaéter of the 
great conqueror of Afia from the afperfions which have 
been thrown upon it, and to prove that this mighty hero was 
not impelled to extend his arms, t» the remoteft boungaries of 
the known world, by the mere thirft of military glory, or 
the impulfe of a reftlefs and deftruttive ambition; but with 
the more magnanimous view of confolidating into one great 
empire the moft wealthy and fertile diftri€ts of Europe and 
Afia, and of eftablifhing throughout the conquered provinces, 
a fyflem of equitable laws, an improved commerce, and all- 
the advantages of European civilization. 

To eftablith thefe -pofitions, he confiders what were the 
peculiarities in the chara¢ier of the Macedonian hero, what 
were the refources to which he had to truft; what were the 
previous fteps by which he endeavoured to fecure fuccels ; 
and what the precautions by which he fought to give perma- 
neacy to his conquefts. In all thefe particulars he finds 
Alexander a€tuated by the principles of the foundeft po- 
ny rather than infpired by the wild enthufiafm of romantie 
valour. Cautious in devifing his expedients, enlarged and 
liberal in his views, vigorous in aétion, and wife in deduc- 
ing the proper advantages from his viftories. ‘* Endowed 
with an alertnefs and energy peculiarly his own, he never- 
thelefs pratifed patiently in war the leffons derived from 
Philip, the greateft of generals. In his civil adiiniftration, 
and the prudent management of his conquefts, he adhered 
as invariably to maxims inftilled by Ariftotle, the greateft 
of philofophers.” Thus juftitying the encomium of Man- 
danis, the Indian prieft, who declared the invading Mace- 
donian to be “ the only proficient in wif!om, that he had 
nes known, even by report, at the head of a vittorious 
rmy." 

This high eulogium on the charaéter of Alexander, from 
a philofophical hiftorian, will, no doubt, furprife fome of 
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our readers, who have been accuftomed, with Pope and 
Boileau, to fink the Macedonian to the level of a madman; 
and to {mile at the ftory of his weeping becaufe he had no 
more worlds to conyjuer. Itis however fupported by flron 


arguments and fubftantial facts, as the following brief flat : 


ment will prove. 


~ Alexander did not embark in his hazardous enterprize 
of the conqueft of Afia, without taking all the precautions 
which the foundeft wifdom diftated. He previoufly extinguithed 
rebellion in Greece and Macedon; and fubdued the Thracians 
and Illyrians, who inhabited the rough boundary between Eu. 
rope and Afia; thus at once providing for the peace of his Euro. 
pean dominions, and fupplying his army with ufeful and vigorous 
recruits. Before advancing into the Afiatic continent, he took 
care to fecure the maritime cities of Afia Minor; by which he 
acquired Phe command of the fea, and enfured the beft means of 
availing himfelf of his domeftic refources. It was his policy, at 
the fame time that he recruited his. army by oe from Eu- 
rope, to unite under his ftandard, the of the conquered 

rovinees, intermixed in due proportion wit his trufty veterans. 
Tn this manner his army continually {welled with the progrefs of 
his expedition eaftward ; and was never more numerous than. 
when he reached the farther bank of the Hyphafis. At this eaf- 
tern extremity of his conquefts, he muftered an hundred and 
twenty thoufand men; and in the laft year of his life, he was 


joined in one day on the Tigris by thirty thoufand barbarians, 
armed and difeiplined after the Grecian fafhion.’” 


To enable his readers to judge of the importance of Alex. 
ander’s conquefls, Dr. Gilhes inferts a kind of geographical 
and flatiftical furvey of the various ftates and kingdoms 
which he fucceflively over-ran; by which the attentive 
reader will be greatly interefted ; and in the courfe of which 
feveral common miilakes re{peéting ancient gcography are 
reQified. He is of opinion that Alexander judicioufly 
limited his conquefts by the great barriers which nature her- 
felf feemed to point out to him; and never entertained the 
roinantic and impracticable {cheme of univerfal fubjugation. 
When, in his progre{s eaftward, he arrived at the boundaries 
of the Scythian Waltes, he prudently defifted fggm an un- 
produétive conteft with thofe barbarous tribes, whofe deful- 
tory warfare had proved the deftru€tion of many arma- 
ments. He attempted not to feale the heights of Imaus, 
and alter encountering a few Scythian hordes on the banks 
of the Iaxartes, the northern boundary of Sogdiana, he paflede 
to the oppofite fhore of that great river, on fkins; and af- 
failed the barbarians in fo new and refiitlefs a manner, that 
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they had recourfe to a hafty fubmiffion. With admirable 
policy he then allowed bimfelf to be reftrained by divine 
warnings from violating the receffes of the defert, and turned: 
his willing troops to a more inviting quarter. The ridges of 
Paropamilus, the boundary of India, were contemplated in 
a very different light by the intelligent Macedonian. Thefe 
he knew afforded an inlet to the wealth and commerce of 
the Eaft; and they were therefore fpeedily traverfed by his 
vi€torious army. Hedid not, however, over-run the rich 
territories, which were now laid open to his power, in the 
charafter of a plunderer and deftroyer, like a Mahmud or 
a Gengis-Khan; but reinftated in their hereditary domi- 
nions equally the pacific Taxiles, and the war-like Porus, 
whom he thus converted from enemies to friends. Ar the 
fame time he had the precaution to leave behind him, in thefe 
eaftern conquefts, a Grecian garrifon, under the fuperin- 
sendence of a faithful commander, | 
It was on the banks of the Indus, and the Hydafpes, the 
eaftern limit which Alexander affigned to his empire, that 
the mighty fleet was conftru&ed, which purfied its tri- 
umphant courfe for the {pace of fix hundred miles, down — 
the Indus to the ocean. Having accomplifhed this voyage, 
the ftouter fhips were manned with above ten thoufand 
Greeks and Phoenicians, and the command of them was en- 
trufted by Alexander to Nearchus*, the ze.lous friend of his 
youth; that he might explore the navigation between the 
mouth of the Indus, and the inmoft recefs of the Perfian 
gulf; an enterprile which that commander fuccesfully per- 
formed, in the courfe of fomewhat lefs than five months, 
and which he afterwards clearly and impreflively defcribed. 
In thefe arrangements, we perceive the views of Alex- 
ander to be more extenfive, tian merely to diffufe the re- 
nown of his arms, or the glory of his conquefts. To ex- 
plore the refources of his newly acquired provinces, and to 
eftablith commerce and civilization, were a material part of 
his mighty projeéts. To accomplith'this, he formed roads, 
built cities, and planted colonies, wherever he ‘went. 
Bucephalia; Nicwa, and other towns, whofe names have 
perifhed, were built on the ftreams tributary to the Indus ;" 
and Pattala, now Tatta, was built on the Indus itfelf, def. 
tined in the plan‘ of Alexander to become the Memphis of 
the eaftern world. Many Alexandrias were eretied, befides 
that celebrated emporium, which ftill retains the name of its 


. 





.* See the excellent work on this voyage, by the Dean of 
Weftminfter, Brit. Crit. x. 1 and 170. 
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founder, in Egypt; and which is fo judicioufly fituated for 
the purpofes of commerce, that of itfelf it is {ufficient to 
fecure immortality to the tranfcendent genius of the Mace~ 
doni.n hero, 

To form a capital for the mighty empire which Alexander 
fubjefed to his fway, no city could be better adapted than 
the celebrated Babylon, fituated as it was near the centre of 
his dominions, in an immenfe and fertile plain, and command. 
ing the navigation of the great river Euphrates. Here accord. 
ingly the conqueror fixed his feat, having eflablifhed nume. 
rous garri ons, and ftrong holds in his diftant provinces, by 
which the fidelity of his new fubjeéts might be effeétually 
fecured. He fought not to abolith the ufages and inftiu- 
tions of the many heterogeneous tribes which had now 
fallen under his power; but left them in poffeffion of their 

culiar cuftoms, laws, and religion. At the fame time, 
re he employed unremitted diligence ‘ to engrait,” as 
Dr. Gillies upatie it, “* on the ireclaimable and barren 
ftock of defpotifm, fome of the coarfer frans of liberty,” 
The ordinary affairs, whether civil or facred, of the barba- 
rians, were left to the management of. perfons appointed 
from their own number ; and precautions were taken to 
prevent oppreffion from the Macedonian Governors of pro- 
vinces, by minute parwitions of power, and quick rotations of 
magiftracy. The military funétions were feparated from 
chole of the judicial and financial department; and thus 
the barbarous nations were fubjected to a more gentle {way 
than they had ever before experienced. Even in the 
midft of conqueft, his foldiers were reltrained from the 
licence of plunder, and habituated to felf-command ; fatety 
and impunity were granted to feafonable {ubmiffion; the 
word of the hero was facred, and his faith once plighted, 
was relied on as firmly by conquered enemies, as by the 
companions of his viGories. 

It was a part of Alexander's fyftem, to treat the Gods of 
all nations as the obje&is not only of indulgence, but of 
commendable worfhip. He never violated any place that 
was efleemed ys nor treated contemptuoufly any cere- 
mony, however irivolous in itfelf, that was refpettable 
in the eyes of thofe, among whom it had been long eftab- 
lifhed. This proceeding is by no means to be afcribed to 
fuperftition, or even to a politic regard to local prejudices, 
but arofe from his anxiety to encourage arts, indufiry, and 
commerce, in his newly acquired dominions. From the 
earlieRt periods, the fanttuaries of Eaftern fuperftition con 
tinued invariably to be the feats of trade. Even in eens 
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itfelf, tbe inviolable repofitories. of temples conftituted the 
ordinary banks of depofit, both for individuals and for flates. 
The fane of Saturn formed the principal treafury at Rome; 
and {uch is the force of imitation, that the veftibules, and 
facred enclofures, of the temple of Jerufalem, were fordidly 
applied to purpofes fo widely different from their pure 
and original deftination, the worlhip of the Almighty. The 
veneration therefore of Alexander for imaginary gods, fo 
univerfally attefted, and fo unanimoufly approved by ancient 
hiftorians, difcovers a refpeét for produétive and comm: * 
cial anduftry, for fafe communication and confidential in- 
tercourfe, for all the arts, either of elegance or utility ; ‘* in 
a word,” adds Dr. Gillies, “ for whatever in that age had a 
tendency to reftrain the brutal paffions of men, and to cn- 
wee them in laudable exertions,” 

n conformity with his views of encouraging the commerce 
of his extenfive empire, Alexander ftrenuoufly exerted 
himfelf in removing the impediments, which nature and 
even art had interpaled to the free navigation of the nume- 
rous ftreams which water Babylonia. It was the policy of 
the ancient Perfians to obitruét rather than to promote the 
navigation of their rivers and harbours, from a (uperftitious. 
veneration for the element of water, which, like the fire, was 
an objet of their worfhip. Alexander furveyed with his own 
eyes, the navigable courfes of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and every where removed the artificial obftacles with which 
the commerce of thefe great rivers, the natural inlets of 
Afia, had been interrupted by Perfian jealoufy or fuperftition. 
He, at the fame time, formed a harbour at Babylon, fit to 
contain a thoufand gallies, and furnifhed with large galle- 
ries or porticoes, under the cover of which thefe veflels 
might occafionally be hauled on fhore. The abfurd and bar- 
barous policy of the Perfians had been equally ruinous to 
agricuhure and manufactures. Alexander, with impartial 
attention to every {pecies of ufeful induftry, examined and 
improved the refervoirs of water, and canals, indifpenfable in 
a country where all is defert, that cannot be fupplied with 
moiture ; and where all is of exuberant fertility, that can be 
flooded and drained at the proper feafons. To encourage 
the labours of his workmen in this effential eet a he 
committed himfelf in a flight veffel to intricate and un- 
wholefome lakes, and marfhes choaked with flime and 
reeds; with a failor’s cap on his head, and fteering his own 
veflel, he followed the courfe of thele turbid pools and 
canals, pointing out, with a difcerning eye, the requifite im- 
provements, and encouraging by his prefence, the laborigus 
exertions that were demanded for their accomplifhment : 
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thus difdaining no toil as too humble, while he acknow. 
ledgec no enterprife as too vaft for his capacious mind. 


‘© The premature death of Alexander was lamented by many, who 
feized not what is truly moft lamentable in his ftory. His cam. 
paigns and battles have been deferibed, but the more characerittic 
glories of his reign are fhewn to us by parcels, without that clear 
reprefentation of the whole, which can alone give to each diftingtive 
feature its full beauty and brilliancy. His tranfattions in Babylon 
were indeed intimately conneéted with’ his ufeful and magnificent 
c.ablifhments on the Indus and Jaxartes ; with his operations ig 
the forefts of Hyrcania, and the contiguous iron mines of Mar. 
giana; and with the projected elongations of his empire to th 
outiying emporiums of Ethiopia and Tarteffus. His afcendancy 
over the whole, he fhonld feem to have deemed neceffary to the 
bet improvement of the parts; but in confequence of this ambi. 
tious reafoning, how multifarious foever his exertions, theif 
ends were fimple and definite ; to enliven arts and induftry, tq 
introduce mutually beneficial intercourfe, to harmonize inftitutions 
and manners. On the tock of conventeney or neceffity, he ftu. 
died to engraft the refinements of elegance, and the charms of 
focial steadeee. Commerce was to be cultivated, not merely as 
the procurefs of fuperfluous luxuries, but rhat the interchange of 
commodities might produce a reciprocation of fentiment and af- 
feétion ; and that the free, equal, and unobftruéted communica- 
tion among men of different countries might remove thofe local 
prejudices which prevented them from viewing each other as 
brethren *. : 

“« With a view to this liberal policy, the famous nuptials 
were celebrated (ten thoufand in a fingle day) between Greeks 
and Barbarians; the Afiatics of diftinétion were carefully difci- 
plined not merely in the arms, but in the arts and attain- 
ments of their European conquerors ; and as various colonies of 
Europeans had eftablifhed themfelves in Afia and Africa, other 
colonies in return were to be tranfported from thofe quarters of 
the worl’, and accommodated with fecure fettlements in Eu- 
rope t+. ‘The fame generous fpirit pervaded all his arrangements, 
military, financial, and political. In the judicious diftribution 
of his troops, his garrifons ferved the ufciul purpofe of ftaples 
cr factories. Impofts were moderate, and his colle€tors amena- 
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* « To perceive the full merit of Alexander in this particue 
lar, ovr fancy muft tranfport us to ancient times. In thofe ages 
the Greeks treated all other nations as Barbarians : the Romans 
denoted a ftranges and an enemy by one and the fame word: 
(Cierowde Offic. I, i..c. 82.) local antipa hies ftill more bitter pre- 
walled, asawe have feen, in Afia and Africa.” 

% ® Diodorus, B. xviii. f. 4.” | 
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ble to the laws on the fmalleft violation of jufttice. He allowed 
no people to tyrannize over another, and leaft of ail his own 
haughty Macedonians, thereby reftoring that egnenty and con. 
fidence which is the vital {pring of both productive and commer- 
cial induttry. Before this fpring had been broken by the defpo. 
tifm of nations over nations, we have feen the wonderful exer. 
tions of the Babylonians and Egyptians for the extention of agri- 
culture, and the fingular inftitutions by which the Egyptian 
priefts endeavoured to wean their fubjeéts from a paftoral and 
wandering life. Hiftory is full of the labours of Alexander 
towards the fame end, even during the progrefs of his conquefts * ; 
an end of the utmoft importance, fince the preponderancy of bar-~ 
barous Nomades has ever proved the greateft bane both of Afia 
and Africa. . 

«« By the arrangements which he made, and the ftyle of war 
which he introduced, the central and civilized nations of the 
Eaft, remained fecure for nearly a century after him, againft the 
fierce rovers of either the northern or fouthern deferts. This ad- 
vantage peculiar to that period of time, together with the extent. 
and contiguity of his dominions, entitled him to form plans of 
inimitable boldnefs. We have feen the vaft multiplicity of his 
refources and auxiliaries, But the greateft refource of all was in 
his own mind. ‘To attain perfonal excellence, no exertion 
feemed laboriqus ; to promote excellence in others, no attention 
and no expence was fi ared. In one gratuity he beftowed eight 
hundred talents iowardl the improvement of natural hiftory + : 
a fum that bore no inconfiderable proportion to the annual pay 
of the army, with which he had atchieved his conquefts, On 
another occafion he fent ten thoufand talents into Greece, to de- 
fray the repairs of temples and other public edifices {. Alive to 
évery kind of honourable talent, he entered with deep intereft 
into the competitions of painters and muficians, fhowering libe. 
rality on thofe to whom the prize of merit had been adjudged, 
even contrary to his own wifhes§; and the man who d {played 
fuch munificence in matters lefs immediately conneéted with his 
favourite purpofes, could not be expected to be lefs eager in fhar- 
pening the dexterity of engineers, architects, fhip-huilders, and all 
thofe agents or inftruments by which his great royal works were 
to be effected. During the fervour of youth and the carcer of 
victory, he fo nicely difcriminated between impoflibilities and 
mere difficulties, that none of his undertakings failed, nor were 
zny of his projeéts likely to prove abortive. Upon this confi. 
deration, chiefly, his philofophical hiftorian, warmed by an en. 
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* “ Strabo, 1. xi. Pliny, 4. xi. and Plutarch in Alexand.’”’ 

+ * Athenwus, 1. ix. p. 398.” 

t © Plutarch in Alexand.’’ § £€ Plutarch in Alexand.”* 
3 thufiafm 
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thufiafm of reafon, exclaims that Alexander was fent into the 
world by fome peculiar providence, a man like to none other 
and whom both actions and defigns became, that would become 
none befides*.’* Vol. I. p. 195. 


Such is the very high encomium which this hiforian js 
inclined to beftow on the Macedonian conqueror, grounded 
upon the fatts and deduétions of which we have here exhi. 
bited a conneéted fummary ; although by the author himfelf, 
they are detailed partly in the firft, and partly in the fifth 
fe€tions of his preliminary eflay. The praife, though high, 
is doubtlefs merited in many particulars; for Alexander 
was not an oppreflive but a magnanimous conqueror. He 
fought for glory, and not for fpoil; and was ever folicitous 
to impart to vanquifhed nations the benefits of a better ftate 
of fociety than that which they had before enjoyed ; and te 
fubje&t them to his {way by inclination rather than by terror. 
At the fame time his talents and his virtues were obfcured 
by many alloys, which the prefent author has not fufficiently 
taken into account, in eftimating his charaéter. His love of 
glory frequently degenerated into a childifh vanity, unwor- 
thy the dignity of a hero. His generofity bordered on pro- 
fufion ; and his friendfhip, though warm, was frequently too 
weak to withftand the fudden gufls of his refentment, 
Above all, his love of pleafure, and pronenefs to debauch, 
have fixed a ftain on his sone which all his mighty 
atchievements are unable to eHace. It was this that occa. 
fioned the murder of Clitus, the burning of Perfepolis; and, 
in the end, his own untimely death, which confidering the 

riod at which it happened, and the events by which it was 

ollowed, might well be confidered as one of the greatel 
calamities by which the world has been vifited. 

It is the obje& of the 2d, 3d, and 4th feétions of Dr. 
Gillies’s preliminary cflay, to examine how far Alexander's 
plans were original, in the concerns of foreign and domef- 
tic policy, or how far he was guided by the example of 
his precurfors inempire. To accomplith this, he reviews a 
confiderable length the various dynafties which had previ- 
oufly held fway in Afia, and whofe military or civil tranfac- 
tions had materially affe€ted the great continent of the an- 
cient world. He divides the conquerors who had fuccel- 
fively ruled in the Eaft before the Macedonian invafion into 
two claffes; thofe who were converfant with aris, letters, 
and commerce, who built cities, and promoted civilization; 





* «© Arrian, 1. vii. fub fin.’’ 
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e who exhibited traces of nothing but groffnefs, ig- 
atte’ and barbarifm. The firft clafe he confines to the 
ancient Affyrians and Egyptians ; the fecond comprehends 
the Scythians, as well as the ancient Medes and Perfians, 
whom he gives good reafons for confiderin 5 as conquerors 
of a barbarous rather than a civilized character. 

To afcertain in the fulleft manner the fuperiority of Alex. 
ander’s views over the policy of any of thefe once vidori- 
ous dynafties, Dr. Gillies details in fucceflion the remark 
able events of the hiftory of each. He traces the fuccef- 
five and deftru€tive irruptions of the various Scythian hordes, 
by which the fair face of Afia was repeatedly laid wafte. 
He fketches the hiftory of Media and Perfia in ancient ages. 
He explores the annals of Egypt, illuftrates its geogra Ys 
and examines thofe flupendous monuments of art by which 
it has been diftinguifhed from all other nations. The hifs 
tory of Affyria next paffes under review ; and the author 
affiduoufly exerts himfelf in endeavouring to reconcile the 
jarring accounts of ancient hiftorians, refpeéting the extent 
and power of this far-famed empire ; and in combjning the 
records of its monarchs, preferved in facred writ, with the 
tranfaétions detailed in profane hiftory. We cannot, how- 
ever, undertake to expatiate on this part of Dr. Gillies’s 
ws effay, but haiten to the body of the work 
itfelf, 

Dr. Gillies having concluded his eflay with an account 
of the particulars of the death of Alexander, which was ac- 
cafioned by a fever excited in confequence of a debauch, 
- his hiftory with an account of the heirs in his family. 

Greek hiftorians reprefent Alexander as having died 
childlefs, by which we are to underftand, that they did not 
confider any of his children as legitimate: he had, however, 
at the time of his death a fon named Hercules, then in hig 
fifth year, by a Syrian captive named Barcina; and Roxana, 
a Battrian lady, whom he had publicly efpoufed, was fix 
months advanced in her pregnancy. The collaterals of his 
family confifted of his full fifter Cleopatra, his half brother 
Philip Arrhidzeus ; and his half fifter Cynna, who with her 
daughter Eurydice, tought like Amazons in the ranks of 


the Macedonian army. 

The teftament of Alexander, if ever it exifled, was not 
to be found at his death, having, according to fome au- 
thorities, been depofited in the city of Rhodes, whence 
his ucceffors took care that it fhould never be recovered. 
Philip Arrhideus, whofe defcent naturally pointed him out 
asthe mew emperor, or at lealt the regent of the empire till 
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the refult of Roxana’s pregnancy fhould be known, Wasa 


prince of a weak underftanding, and an unambitiofts temper 
who had followed the Macedonian camp without bearing 
any command, or ever taking part in any important triad 
ation. Thus was a profpeft opened to the ambition ang 
rapacity of Alexander’s generals, already inured to the pe. 
rils of war, and the {weets of conqueft ; and who began to 
cabal for power as foon as the melancholy tidings of their 
mafter’s diffolution were publicly made known. ‘ 
Of thefe, three were clofely allied tothe royal blood, viz, 
Perdiccas, Leonnatus, and Ptolemy ; the firft a daring and 
ambitious charafter, the fecond, frivolous though bold; the 
third, cautious and politic, as well as refolute and enter 
rifing. Befides thefe, there were, according to Dr. Gil. 
fies, ten other generals of high pretenfions, who, from 
the glory of their exploits, and the high rank which they 
held in Alexander’s fervice, could not be expeéted eafily to 
acknowledge a fuperior: but of thefe feven only were then 
prefent in Babylon. To deliberate concerning both the face 
ceflion and adminiftration, a council of the principal officers 
was catted in the palace, the day afier Alexander's death; 
and each came accompanied by his principal adherents, a 
if prepared for the conteft, which was immediately to enfue, 
Perdiccas’s charatter, ftill more than his rank, entitled him’ 
to aét the chief part on this folemn occafion. 
Meanwhile, however, the troops of the phalanx, im 
tient of delay, had thrown open the gates of the hall of au- 
dience, and proclaimed as king the brother of Alexander, 
Philip Arrbideus. The affembly was thrown into commo- 
tion and every chief, fupported by his partizans, endeavoured 
to promote his own private views. After a tumultuous de- 
bate, it was declared by the affembly, ‘ that Perdiccas and 
Leonnatus, the former of whom had been placed by Alex- 
ander at the head of the Companions, and the latter at that of 
the Life-guards, fhould be appointed joint regents of the 
kingdom ; and that in all things the intention of their late 
monarch might be complied with, Perdiccas, as entrufted 
with his fignet, was named firfl in the commiffion.” The 
phalanx, however, continuing to fupport the caule of Ar- 
rhideus, a new arrangement was joon found neceffary. 
Arthidwus, and the new torn fon of Roxana, were de- 
clared coheirs of the empire, and Perdiccas was named fole 
revent, or proteétor; his rival Leonnatus having been pre- 
vated on to refign into his hands his thare of fupreme 
Dower. 
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_»Pertliceas held a precarious {way in the empire. for three 
years, when he was murdered by his own foldiers in confe- 
quence of an unfuccefstul expedition, which he had under- 
taken again{t Ptolemy the fatrap of Egypt. After a vain at- 
tempt (o fupport Arrhidwus in the charatter of regent, this 
hig) konour was unanimoufly conferred on Antiparer, who 
had lone ryled with kingly power in Macedonia, and had 
Jaely exerted himfelf with fuccefs in quelling a rebellious 
d@ipofition among the Grecian ftates. It was about this pe- 
riod thet the funeral of the great Alexander was decreed ; 
for fo eager had been the ftruggle for power, among the 
rival clueftains, that the remains of the hero had hitherto 
been permitied to remain uninterred, though they had been 
carefully emb Imed. It was now however refolved that the 
ceremony fhould be conduéted with the greateft magnifi- 
cence, and its fuperintendence was entrufled to Arrhidaus, an 
officer of high credit in the phalanx, who employed nearly 
two years in preparations for this auguft folemnity. . Thefe 
preparations are detailed at. page 287. Antipater continued 
to enjoy the power of regent till his death, which happened 
not long after. He even took upon himfelf to name his 
fueceffor, and feleéted Polyfperchon, then governor of Ma- 
cedonia, a man of a mean and defpicable chiraéter. But this 
unworthy regent was not allowed to aflume his authority 
without difpute, for Caffahnder, the fon of Antipater, drove 
him from his government of Macedonia; while Antigonus, 
the friend and lieutenant of the deceafed regent, caufed 
himfelf to be proclaimed proteétor by the army, and 
without any other. warrant proceeded at once to exere 
cife the funétions of fupreme power. During this turbu- 
lent period, the royal line of Macedonia was totally extir- 
pated by the jealoufy of the ufurpers, who fucceflively held 
{way in the different provinces ; for not only were the mild 
Arrhidaus, and the youthful fon of Alexander thus inhu- 
aanly put to death ; but the {word ot the affafiin fell likewife 
upon Hercules, the fon of Barcina; upon Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, Cleopatra, his filter, and all the fe. 
males of the royal blood. 

To counteratt the afcendency of Antigonus, Polyfperchon 
opencd a treaty with Eumenes, the {worn enemy of that 
ufurper, who had already been engaged in an arduous firug- 
gle againft his rifing power. Eumenes, one of the abieit, as 
well as molt praife-worthy of Alexanders ofhcers, and who 
had always been the defender of the pretenfions of the royal 
hne, was now proclaimed by Polyfperchon, commander in 
chief of the forces in Afia; and in virtue of that authority 
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he foon prefented a forrmdable barrier to the encroachment, 
of Antigonus. He fummoned to his flandard the Argyraf. 
pides, or filver-ffiielded Aypa/pifls, the chofen veterans of 
the Macedonian phalanx ; and recruited his ranks with 
many allies from the various provinces of the Eaft. Anti. 
gonus was not lefs vigilant in preparing for the field ;~and a 
conteft immediately enfued between thefe celebrated Cap. 
tains ; which on account of the fkill with which it was con 
dufted, on both fides, the igh charater of the parties con. 
eerned, and the greatnefs of the flake which was at iffue, 
forms altogether one of the moft interefting portions of this 

ment of ancient hiftory. The warfare was carried 
on with various fuccefs, till at length in a dectifive ac- 
tion, viétory declared for Antigonus; and his rival hav. 
ing fallen into his hands, was without fcruple immedis 
ately put to death. We extraét a part of Dr. Gillies’s ac. 
count of the final flruggle between Antigonus and Eu- 
menes. 


*¢ Eumenes, inftead of waiting for the invaders in Perfis, de. 
termined to encounter them on their march thither. Towards 
the commencement of his expedition, he facrificed to the gods 
and gave a public entertainment, in which having rivalled the 
vende magnificence of Peuceftes, he unfortunately imitated the 
intemperance of Alexander. This unfeafonable debauch firk 
fufpended his march, and afterwards obliged him to be conveyed 
in a hitter in the rear of the army. In fuch a difgraceful fitu- 
ation, he was informed by his“{costs, that his enemies were ad. 
vancing from the foot of the Paratacene mountains to the bar- 
ren frontiers of Perfis and Media, two rival and often hoftile 
provinces. In lefs than twenty-four hours their advanced guard 
made its appearance in regular array ; for Antigonus had quick- 
ened their march upon learning from deferters his adverfary’s 
indifpofition, Armtigenes and Peuceftes then led the van; but 
their troops had no fooner beheld the enemy, than pe called 


aloud for Eumenes. He haftened to their aid; and undrawing 
the curtains of his litter, was.welcomed by the cla of arms, 
and a falute in the Macedonian tongue: his ce had re- 


ftored their fpirits, and the precifion of his orders fkilfully ar- 
rayed them for battle. Their fudden alacrity aftonifhed Anti- 
gonus, till efpying the litter of Eumenes gliding brifkly along 
the line, he exclaimed, with his ufual burft of loud laughter, 
** behold the machine which has produced thefe wonderful 
movements *.”” Having expected to furprize the enemy, he 
thought proper to decline an immediate engagement ; and Ev- 
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menes perceiving the roughnefs of the intervening 
did not moleft his retreat, nor afterwards difturb his encamp- 
ment. 

The armies thus remained four days within half a mile of 
each other, when, on the fifth, Antigonus fent an embafly to 
che fatraps and other officers in the hoftile camp, promifing to 
maintain the former in their refpective provinces, to grant lands 
and appointments to the latter; to take their trumps into his im. 
mediate pay, and to fend home, at his own expence, thofe 
Greeks and Macedonians who wifhed to revifit their native 
country. The admiffion of fuch an embafly, proved that Eu. 
menes, however admired as a general, was not abfolute as a 
mafter. But the propofitions of Antigonus were rejected, his 
ambafladors were threatened ; and Eumenes, while he allowed 
them to depart in fafety, taught his foldiers, by an apologue, to 
applaud their own prudence in eluding the fnare which had been 
laid for them, ‘* A lion,’’ he faid, ‘* loved a virgin, whofe 
father oppofed their marriage left any domettic diffention arifing, 
the lion might be tempted to make teo fierce an application of his 
claws and teeth; to obviate which objection, the amorous fa. 
vage deprived himfelf of thofe formidable weapons, when on the 
renewal of his petition, the father of the virgin attacked and 
killed him with aclub. In the fame manner would you have 
been treated by Antigonus, had you hearkened to his propofal 
and parted with your ftrength *.”’ 

“ On the day following, Eumenes was informed by deferters, 
that the enemy purpofed to decamp at the fecond watch of the 
night. He juftly fufpected their iggention of efcaping to the fer. 
tile diftri@ of Gabiena'in Elimais¥, watered by the upper part 
of the Eulzus. To anticipate this meafure, he fent pretended 
deferters to'Antigonus, with information that his lines would be 
attacked in the evening. While this intelligence obliged Anti- 
5 a to prepare for a battle inftead of a retreat, Euimenes fud. 

y decamped ; and proceeding with filence and celerity in 
the direftion of Gambiena, gained an advance of fix hours 
match ¢, before the enemy was apprized of his departure. An. 
tigonus purfued with fuch fpeed as would have overtaken a 
lefs_dili adverfary ; but could not recover his loft ground, 
until he had recourfe to an artifice, rivalling the dexterity by 
which he had been diftanced. re the infantry to Pye 
thon, he drove forward at full {peed with his cavalry ; and con. 
tinuing his purfuit all night, formed at dawn in fuch complete 
















* « Diodos. 1. xix. f, 25.’’ 
+ “ Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1080.” ; 
 ¢ © Diodorus, as we hall fee below, divides the night into ~ 


three watches; by two of which Eumenes had got the ftast of 
the enemy.’’ , 
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ord: r, on the fide of a hill near_to which the enemy had to nafs 
that Euinenes perceiving his difpofitiousy never doubted tha hie 
whole force was at hand. He therefore commanded a halt, and 
prepared for an engagem nte Antigonus‘s infantry meanwhile 
advanced with a rapid and well regulated motion} and a battle, 
which had been long avoided by the skill or caution of both ges 
nerals, the fuccefs of their mutual flratagems now rendered ine, 
vitable. : 

«© Of all ufelefs writing, and of all tirefome reading, there jg 
none mor: obnoxious than the prolix detail of vulgar battles, 
fought by ordinary generals. Bat the ftruggle between Anti. 
gonus and Fumenes was an emulous exertion of talent, perpetu. 
ally varied on one fide, and faccefsfully encountered-on the other, 
In the prefent inftance, too, their ftrength was pretty equally 
balanced ; Antigonus having twenty-eight thoufand foot, eight 
thoufand five hundred horfe, and fixty-five elephants ; and 
menes, though inferior to him by one-third in horfe and foor, 
yet, commanding an hundred and twenty. five elephants, thea 
deemed moft important auxiliaries ; and what was of infni 
more real value, a body of three thoufand veterans, perfected by 
experience, elated by military honours, confident in their ows 
energy, and from unckequered fuccefs, defpifing every enemy, 
His left wing Eumenes committed to Eudamus, who had brouphe 
with him a {elect troop * of horfe as well as the elephants from 
India, Eudamus was reinforced by the cavalry under Stafander 
and Amphimachus {, refpectively fatraps of Aria and Mefopo. 
tamia; by Cephalo, who had been fubftituted infead of the 
traitor Sibyrtius, to the command of the Arachofians; by five 
hundred horfe from Paropamifls, and an equal number of Thra- 
cians from the Danube. The whole wing was covered in front 
by a crefcent of forty elephants, intermixed with flingers and 
archers. The main body adjoining to this wing was compofed, 
as ufual, of the heavy-armed infantry, eleven thoufand in number, 
of which one half, though drawn from a wide variety of na. 
tions, were equipped in the Macedonian fafhion, The Aypa/- 
pifs Koad next, a _ infantry, amounting to fix thoulacd, 
of whom the Argyrefpides, thofe diftingaifhed veterans juft men- 
tioned, immediately flanked the heavy-armed phalanx. This 
whole mafs of infantry was alfo fronted by a bulwark of 
forty elephants. On the right wing Peuceftes and Tlepolemus, 
fatraps of Perfis and Carmania, commanded their refpective ¢a-. 
valry : they were flanked by Eumencs at the head of the compa- 








* « This troop is alfo called aynpa by Diodorus.’’ 
*¢ Amphimachus, of whofe junction with Eumenes, no men. 
tion is before made, had fucceeded to Arcefilaus, the firft Greek 
fatrap of Mefopotamia. Diod. 1. xviii, f 3. | 
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gions, and other fele& troops of horfe ; the general choofing on 
this occafion the fame poft which had been always occupied by 
his mafter Alexander. This right wing, in which he greatly 
confided, was fronted by a line of forty-five elephants diftin. 
guithed by their ftrength and fiercenefs, | 

« The fuperiority of Eumenes in elephants determined Anti- 
gonus’s arrangement. His left wing, deftined rather for fhew 
than effect, was filled up with equeftrian archers, and other horfe. 
men armed with fpears, two thoufand five hundred Tarentines 
trained to loofe fkirmith, and Thracian vaulters leading refpec- 
tively feveral horfes, which they ufed by turns in theirdefultory 
affaults. Ihe whole of this wing was. entrufted to Python, — 
fatrap of Media, from whofe province moft of the cavalry had 
been drawn; and who was enjoined to harefs Eumenes’ righe 
wing with a Scythian-like combat, often remitted and often re. 
newed, incapable, indeed, of making any decifive impreffion, yet 
calculated to occupy that important divifion of theenemy. Thefe 
irregulars were followed by the phalanx, confifting of nine thou- 
fand mercenaries ; eleven thoufand Lycians and Pamphylians, and 
other. nations of Lower Afia, armed after the Macedonian 
fafhion ; and laft of all eight thoufand Macedonians, Antigonus, 
as well as Eumenes, affumed for his own poft the command of 
his right wing, compofed of the choice of his cavalry, particu. 
darly the Companions * commanded by his fon Demetrius, and the 
firft troop of which was headed + immediately by himfelf. This 
‘wing was fronted by the beft of his elephants. The remainder 
defended "his infantry; a very few only were placed on his left 
wing. UH 

e When the adverfe armies had@pproached in this order within 
a proper diftance of each other, the fignal was raifed on high, the 
troops fhouted alternately, the trumpets founded a charge. The 
irreguiars in Antigonus’ deft, performed fuccefsfully their ap- 
pointed fervice ; and availing themfelves of their velocity and 
numbers, harafled the enemy’s flank, galling the elephants with 
their arrows, and after eluding their purfuit, again renewing the 
fame defultory combat. But Eumenes feafonably drew a rein. 
forcement of cavalry from his left; and by a vigorous charge, 
the more terrible, becaufe followed by his elephants, diffipated 
thofe hovering clouds, and purfued them towards the mountains, 
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* The companions denoted under Alexander a particular body 
of men; but under his fucceflors, who formed their armies as 
much as poffible on their mafter’s model, the fame technical term 
denoted different bodies of men in different armies, all bearing 
the fame name, becaufe performing the fame funétions.,_. 

+ The aynue, otherwife called the sq Cacsrsxn, becaufe ufually 
commanded by Alexander in perfon. 
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Meanwhile the infantry engaged with great {pirit ; the ardour on 
the weaker fide being inflamed to enthufiafm by the confcious worth 
of the Argyrafpides, who upbraided their adverfaries, as wretches 
who combated their fathers. The rapidity of this fele& bod 
was equal to its firmnefs ; and whetever thefe veterans affai 
their exertions were decifive. Antigonus, when both his main 
body and his left wing had given way, was advifed to move to. 
wards the mountains and endeavour to cover the retreat; But 
the impetuofity of the Argyrafpides in urging the purfuit, had 
left unfupported the divifion commanded by Eudamus.  Anti- 
gonus feized the decifive moment ; rufhed into thé opening with 
the flower of his cavalry, and by an attack in flank put to rout 
the whole of this left wing. The fwifteft of his horfe were dif. 
patched to collect his own fugitives, whom the alternation of 
vitory ehabled him to rally and form at the foot of the moun. 
tains. Eumenes perceiving the defeat of his left wing, returned 
with his cavalry from the purfuit, and alfo recalled his infantry, 
Before either army was again prepared for battle, night had 
come on; but it was then full moon; the fky was clear and fe. 
rene 3 and the hoftile lines ftood fo near to each other *, that 
they could mutually perceive the diftinét flafhes of adverfe fteel, 


and hear the clang of weapons, the neighing of horfes, and the 
roaring of elephants. 


«© Eamenes, whofe lofs of men had been inconfiderable, com. 
pared with that of his opponent, might have renewed the en. 
gagemeat with advantage ; but he was overruled in this 
by the mutinous temper of his troops, as well as in the defign of 


moving to the left that he might have an opportunity of inter. 
ting the flaint.’’ Vol. 1, p. 945. 


After the defeat and death of Eumenes, which took place 
eight years pofterior to the demife of Alexander, Avi 
gonus ruled almoft without controul in the provinces of 
Afia, and feems to have meditated the complete fubjugation 
of the rival chieftains, who had eftablifhed their power in 
the remoter diftrifls of the empire. His plans. of ambition’ - 
were powerfully feconded by thetalents and a€tivity of bis 
fon Demetrius, one of the moft extraordinary charaéters of 
his aye; and furnamed Puliorcetes, from his uncommon 
fkill in the art of conduéting fieges. This young prince 
combined with undaunted bravery, and a boundle!s {pint 
of enterprife, a generous openneis, and @ fondnefs for the 
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* Only four wAs%ee afunder, that is goo feet ; but the wrrdpor, 


as a meafure of length, is efimated differently by Swidas and 
Hefychius. 
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arts ard literature that had confetred immortality on the 
Grecian name. But he was fickle, haughty, and addiéted 
to pleafure. In the true {pirit of emhufiafmh, he planned 
an expedition for the purpole of emancipating the Grecian 
republics, and reinftating them in the full poffetfion of their 
ancient privileges. To Athens he was particularly partial, and 
loaded its citizens with benefits, for which he required no 
other return than theirefleem. The ingratitude with which 
he was treated by this fickle people in the feafon of his ad- 
verfity, is a memorable example of the inftability of po- 
pular favour. ' 

The ambition of Antigonus, and the arrogance with which 
he purfued his fchemes of aggrandizement, at length raifed 
againft him a formidable combination of the governors of 
the principal provinces, who had never acknowledged his 
fway; and who, as well ‘as himfelf, had now aflumed the 
title of kings. ‘Thefe were Caffander in Macedon; Lyfi- 
machus in Thrace; Ptolemy in Egypt; and Seleucus, who 
for fome time had obtained a footing in Babylon. Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius did not fhrink trom the conteft, but 
immediately gave battle to the forces of Seleucus and Lyfi- 
machus, which had formed a junétion im Phrygia. The 
ation, which was fought at Ipfus, proved decifive. Anti- 

nus was flain, his army routed, and his fon Demetrius 
pat to flight, Soon after a partition was made of the con- 
quefts of Alexander among the four fuccefstul generals, ac- 
cording to which, Egypt, with Coelo-Syria and Paleftine, 
were ceded to Ptolemy ; Seleucus gained the reft of Syria, 
and was confirmed in his extenfive dominion between the 
Euphrates and the Indas ; Lyfimachus acquired Leffer Afia, 
and the neighbouring mountainous diftriét ; and Caffander 
continued to reign in Macedonia and Greece. 


(To be continied.) 


Art. II. Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of 
London. For the Year 1807. P.1. 4to. pp. 132. G. 
and W. Nicol. : 





THIS part of the philofophical tranfaftions contains only 
fix” papers, befides the meteorological journal. The 
contents of thofe papers are as fellows : 


1. The Bakerian Leéture on fome Chemical Agencies of 
Elefricity. By Humphry Davy, Efq. F.R.S. &c. 


The fubje& of ele&ricity, which feems to be concerned 
with almoit all the operations of nature, whofe power ex- 
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ceeds that of any other known agent, and whofe effeéis are 
undoubtedly of the utmoft confequence, is far from bein 
clearly or fuffictently underftood ; there being feveral fafs 
which apparently contradift each other, and others which 
are at prefent utterly inexplicable. It is for the purpofe of 
explaining fome of thofe difficulties, or of elucidating the 
fubjeét in general, that Mr. D. defertbes in the prefent 
lecture feveral of his valuable experiments, and accompanies 
them with proper explanations, as well asa judicions anpli. 
cation of their refults to fome grand operations of nature. 
This r.ther extenfive paper ts divided into ten feétions; 
the firft of which contains a fhort introduction. © The fecond 
treats of the changes produced by electricity in water. Heve 
this author gives a concife Inflory of the obfervations made 
by various philofopbers, relative to the produ€tion of an acid, 
aud of an alkali, in water expofed to the a€tion of Galvanifm, 
or to the Voltaic pile. ‘The phenomena, as related by thofe 
experimenters, are rather of a contradittory nature; for 
fometimes an acid, at other times an alkali, and often both 
an acid and an alkali were [aid to be produced at the fame 
time; yet in fome cafes no indications of the prefence of 
an acid or of an alkali could be difcovered. But it foona 
peared from Mr. Davy’s experiments, as well as from thofe 
at the CGalvamic Society at Paris, of Dr. Wollafton and 
others, that the acid or the alkali was derived from the fub. 
ances employed in the apparatus. By repeating and di- 
verfitying the experiments, this author found that a fmall 
quantity of faline matter was always produced; and after 
having examined all the concurring circumftances, and 
every part of the apparatus, he tound reafon to conclude, 
that the fixed alkali was turnithed by the water itfelt; for 
though the water had been diftilled, yet it is well known 
that {mall quantities of the fixed alkalies rife and pafs over 
with the vapour in rapid diftillations. In order to perform 
the experiment in the leaft exceptionable manner, Mr. D. 
uted two hollow cones of pure gold; thefe were filled with 
Mlilled water, and connected together by the interpofition 
Pa moiltencrt piece of amianthus. In this fate they were 
expoled to the atton of the Voltare battery. 


In ten mimites the water in the negative tube had gained 
the power of giving-a flight blue tint to litmus paper: and the. 
water in the pofirve cube rendered it red. The procefs was 
continued for fourtcen hours; the acid increafed in quanmty 
durine the whole time, and the water became at Iaft very four 

the tafte, ‘The alkaline properties of the fluid in the other 
tube, on the contrary, remained ftationary, and at the end of the 
tire, it did not aét upon litmus or turmeric paper more than in 
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che Grit trial: the effet was lefs vivid after it had been ftrongly. 
heated for a minute; but evaporation and’ the. ufaal procefs 
sroved that fome fixed alkali was prefent. “The acid, as far’as 
irs properties were examined, agreed with pufe nitrous acid, 
having an excefs of nitrous gas,” RISb Stu 


This experiment was varied and repeated-in the open air, 
and likewile under the exhaufted, receiver of the air-pump, 
attending to all the circumftances which the nicety of the 
fubjeft feemed to demand ; and after all it appeared evident 
that water chemically pure, is decompofed by the aétion of 
eletricity into gafeous matter alone, namely, into oxygene 
and hydrogene; that the fixed alkali, when any of it is ob- 
tained, is not generated, but evolved, either from the folid 
materials employed in the preparation, or from faline matter 
contained in the water; and that the ammonia (mjnute por- 
tions of which were often produced) and the acid, are form- 
ed by a mixture of the ales, which are partly produced by 
the decompofition of the water, and partly abforbed from 


the atmofp rere. 


Se&t. ITI. - On the Agencies of Eleétricity in the Decampyfi- 


tion of various Compounds. 


The refult of the preceding experiments having manifefted 
the power of eleétricity in decompofing folid bodies, Mr, D, 
eideavoured to afcertain the peculiar effeéts which that 
power might produce upon. fuch folid bodies as were in- 
foluble, or dithcultly foluble in water. With this view he 
fucceflively expofed to the galvanic aétion feveral pieces ot 
lone, viz. zeolite, lapidolite, volcanic lava, &c, and he ob- 
tained an alkaline matter from every one of thofe bodies. 
But notwithftanding thole refults, willing to remove every 
pofible doubt refpeéting the fource of thofe products, he 
made the following very accurate experiment, in which he 
coployed glafs, as a fubffance apparently infoluble in water, 
and of courfe not likely to afford any errongous refults. 


“ The balance,”” Mr. Davy fays, * that I employed was made 
for the Royal Inftitution, by’ Mr. Fidler, after the model of 
that belonging to the Royal ‘Society ; it turns readily with 54 5 
of a grain when loaded with 100 grains on each fide; a giafs 
tube with a platina wire attached, weighing 84 grains ,°,°,,. was 
connected with an-agate-cup, by, amianthus; they were filled 
with purified water, and electrified by a power from 150 pairs of 
plates in fuch a way, that the platina in the glafs tube was nega- 
tive. ‘The procefs was continued for four days, when the waiter 
was found alkaline. It gave by evaporation and expofure to a 
heat of about 400° Fahrenheit, foda mixed with a white powder 
Ll 4 infoluble 
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infoluble in acids, the whole weight of which was Ter of a grain, 


The glafs tube carefully cleaned and dried, weighed 84 grains 
vvy- The difference between the lofs of weight of the tube and 
the weight of the products in the water, may be eafily explained; 
forme minute detached particles of amianthus were prefent, and 
the foda muft have contained water, a fubftance which it is pro, 


bably perfeétly free from in glafs.’’ 


After this experiment, Mr. D. defcribes thofe in which 
he employe fubftances foluble in water, and with thefe the 
decoimpofition was always more rapid, as well as the refults 
more Fifing. He fucceffiyely ufed compound falts of 
various defcriptions, viz. meuatfic: earthy, &c, amd it is to 
be remarked that in the decompofition of thofe faline fub. 
ftances by means of eleftricity, the acid was always found 
near thal wire which was conneéted with the pofitive fide of 
the battery, whilft the alkali, the earth, or the metallic fub- 


tance, was found near the wire conneéted with the negative 
fide. 


*« Strong,’’? Mr. D. fays, “ or faturated faline folutions, as 
might have been expected, afforded indications of the progrefs of 
decompofition much more rapidly than weak ones ; but the {mallet 
proportion of neutrofaline matter feemed to be acted on with 
energy. 

‘« A very fimple experiment demonftrates this lait psinciple. 
If a piece of paper unged with turmeric is plunged into pure 
water in a proper cireuit, in contact with the negative point, 
the very minute quantity of faline compound contained in the 
papey, affords alkaline matter fufficieat to give it initantly a 
bfown tint near its point of contaét: and acid in the faine manner 
is immediately developed from litmus paper, at the pofitive 
furface.’* — , | 


Sc&. IV. Ox the Tranjfer of certain of the conftituent 
Parts of Bodies by the Aftion of Electrictty. , 


It appearing probable, from the experiments of other per- 
fons, that the faline elements evolved in decompofitions 
effected by eleftricity, were capable of being transferred 
from one ejeétrified furface to another, this author endea- 
voured to determine the matter by means of decifive expen- 


ments, and his attempts were attended with complete fuc- 
mr a ag . 


“ I connefted,”’ fays he, ‘* one of the cups of fulphate of lime 
with a cup of agate by afbeftos; and, filling them with purified 
water, made the platina wire in the cup of fulphate of lime 
tranfmit the cle@tricity from a powcr of 100; a wire in the agate 
cup received it. Jn about four hours a trong {olution of limé 
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was found in the agate cup, and falphuric acid in the cup of 

Gulphate of lime. By reverting the order, and carrying on the 
s for a fimilar time, the fulphuric acid appeared in the 

agate cup, and the folution of lime on the oppofite fide. 

‘* Many trials were made with other faline fubftances, with 
analogous refults. When the compounds of the ftrong mineral 
acids with alkaline, or alkajine-earthy bafes,, were iatroduced 
into one tube of glafs, diftilled water connected by amianthus 
being in another tube, both conneéted by wires of platina in the 
voltaic arrangement, the bafe always pafléd into the diftilled 
water when it was negative, and the acid when it was pofitive, 

‘* The metals and the metallic oxides pafled towards the nega- 
tive furface like the alkalies, and colleéted round it, In a cafe 
in which folution of nitrate of filver was ufed on the pofitive 
fide, and diftilled water on the negative, filver appeared on the 
whole of the tranfmitting amianthus, fo as to cover it with a 
thin metallic film.” 


The time requifite for fuch transfers, appeared to bear 
fome proportion to the intermediate volume of water. 

Mr. D. alfo tried whether the conta& of the faline foluy 
tion with a metallic furface, was neceflary for the above- 
mentioned decompofition and transfer; and his trials proved 
that it was not neceffary, 


The title of the Vth Se&ion is, On the Paffage of Acids, 
Alkalies, and other Subftances through various attracting Chee 
mical Menjtrua, by means of Eleéricity. 


The refults of the experiments of this fection are very 
intereting ; for they prove that acid and alkaline fubftances, 
during the time of their transfer, when aéted upon by elec- 
icity, are capable of pafling through interpofed chemical 
menftrua, without aétually combining with them, This 
difcovery gave origin to a variety of general remarks relative 
to its application, and to its various modes of aéting. Thofe 
remarks and obfervations are contained in the fixth fe€tjon, 
eo Ym we muft refer our readers for its numcpfous paiti- 
culars. 


Seé&t. VI. On the general Pringiples of the Chemical : 
Changes produced by Eleétricity. 


Se&. VIII. On the Relations between the Elestrical Energies 
of Bodies, and their chemical Affinities. 


Se&. IX. On the Mode of A&tion on the Pile of Volta, with 


experimental Elucidations. 


Of the contents of thoferfeétions, it is not in our power 
Lié¢ to 
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to give a fhort and intelligible account ;' the various theoreti¢ 
remarks, and the experimental illuftrations of the fame, be. 
ing fo intimately conneéted together, as not to afford a fatis. 
fafhory eleftion, without increafing tlis article beyond the 
limits of our publication. 


The title of the Xth Se@ion, which is the laf of this mow 
valuable paper, is, On fome general Iilujtrations and Applica- 
tians of the pbeseiae Faéis and Principles, and Conclufion. 


In this fe€tion, the general tendency of the foregoing in. 
veftigation is diftinétly referred to its different heads. In 
the firfl place it fhows that Fabroni’s original idea concern. 
ing the caufes of the galvanic phenomena, viz. that they are 
to be attributed to chemical changes, is not true. And 
fecondly it fhows, that many applications of the new faéts, 


that are defcribed in the prefept paper, may be made to the 
various proceffes of chemiiltry. 


‘© They offer,’’ this author fays, ‘* very eafy methods of fe. 
parating acid and alkaline matter, when they exift in combination, 
cither together or feparately, in minerals ; and the eleétrical powers 


of decompofition may be eafily employed in animal and vegetable 
analy fis. 


** A piece of mufcular fibre, of two inches long and_half an 
inch in diameter, after being ele€trified by the power of 150 for 
tive days, became perfe&tly dry and hard, and left on incinera. 
tion no faline matter. Potafh, foda, ammonia, lime, and oxide 
of iron were evolved from it on the negative fide, and the three 


common mineral acids and the phofphoric acid were given out on 
the pofitive fide.’’ , 


In a fimilar manner a decompofition was effe&ted of a 
jaurel leat, and of fome plants of mint; andto thofe accounts 
the following obfervations are fubjoined. . | 


 Thefe facts thew, that the electrical powers of decompofition 
att even upon living vegetable matter ; and there are fome pha- 
nomena which feem to prove that they operate likewife upon 
living animal fyitems. When the fingers, after having been 
carefully wafhed with pure water, are brought in contact with 
this fluid in the pofitive part of the circuit, acid matter is rapidly 
developed, having the chara¢ters of a mixture of muriatic, phof-_ 
phoric, and fulphyric acids ; and if a fimilar trial be made in the 
negative part, fixed alkaline matter is as quickly exhibited. 

‘© The acid and alkaline taftes produced upon the tongue, in 
Galvanic experjments, feem to depend upon the decompofition of 
the faline matter contained in the living animal fubftance, ‘and 
perhaps in the faliva. | 

© As acid and alkaline fubftances are capable of being _ 
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tated from their combinations in living fyftems by electrical 
powers, there is every reafon to believe, that by converfe 
methods they may he likewife introduced into the animal cecono- 
my, or made to pafs through the animal organs: and the fame 
thing may bé fuppofed of metallic oxides; and thefe ideas ought 
to lead to fome new inveftigations in medicipe and phyfiology, 
6 Te is not improbable that the electrical decompotition of the 
neutral falts in different cafes, may admit of economical ufes, 
Well burned charcoal and plumbago, or charcoal and iron, might 
be made the exciting powers ; and fuch:an arrangement if eretted 
upon an extenfive {cale, neutrofaline matter being employed in 
every feries, would, there is every reafon to believe, produce 
large quantities of acids and alkalies with very little trouble or 
expence. 

‘© Ammonia and acids capable of decompofition, undergo che. 
mical change in the voltaic circuit only when they are in very 
concentrated folution ; and in other cafes are merely carried to 
their particular points of reft. This fact may induce us to hope 
that the new mode of analyfis may lead us to the difcovery of the 
true elements of bodies, if the materials acted on be employed ia 
a certain ftate of contentration, and the electricity be fufficiently 
exalted. For if chemical union be of the nature which I have 
ventured to fuppofe, however ftrong the natural eleCtrical ener. 
gids of the elements of bodies may be, yet there is every proba. 
bility of a limit to their ftrength; whereas the powers of our 
artificial inftruments feem capable of indefinite increafe. 

“« Alterations of eletrical equilibrium are continually taking 

lace in nature; and it is probable that this influence, in its 
faculties of decompofition and transference, confiderably interferes 
with the chemical alterations occurring in different parts of our 
fyftem. 

‘‘ The ele&trical appearances which precede earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, and which have been defcribed by the greater 
number of obfervers of thefe awful events, admit of very eafy 
explanation on the principles that have been ftated. 

‘* Befides the cafes of fudden and violent change, there muft 
be conitant and tranquil alterations in which electricity is cons 
cerned, produced in various parts of the interior ftrata of our 
globe. 

« Where pyritous ftrata and ftrata of coal-blende occur, where 
the pure metals or the fulphurets are foand in contaét with each 
uther, or any conducting fubftances, and where different ftrata 
contain different faline menftrua, ele¢tricity muft be continually 
manifefted ; and it is very probable, that many mineral forma. 
tions havé been materially influenced, or even otcafioned by its 
agenciés, 

‘* In an experiment that I made of electrifying a mixed folu. 
tion of muriate of iron, of copper, of tin, and of cobalt, in a 
pofitive veflel, difilled water being in a negative veffel, all the 
tour oxides paffed along the afbeitus and into the negative tubs, 
and 
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and a yellow metallic cruft formed on the wire, and the oxides 
arranged themfelves in a mixed ftate round the bafe of it. 

‘© In another experiment, in which carbonate of copper was 
diffufed through water in a ftate of minute divifion, and a nega. 
tive wire placed in a {mall perforated cube of zedite in the 
water, green cryftals collected round the cube, the particles not 
being capable of penetrating it. 

‘* By a multiplication of fuch inftances, the electrical power 
of transference may be eafily conceived to apply te the expla. 
nation of fome of the principal and moft myfterious fats in 
geology. 

‘* And by imagining a fcale of feeble powers, it would be 
eafy to account for the affociation of the infoluble metallic and 
earthy compounds, containing acids. 

‘€ Natural electricity has hitherto been little inveftigated, ex. 
cept in the cafe of its evident and powerful concentration in the 
atmofphere. Its flow and filent operations in every part of the 
furface will probably be found moe immediately and importantly 
connected with the order and aconomy of nature ; and inveftiga- 
tions on this fubjeét can hardly fail to enlighten our philofophical 


fyitems of the earth, and may poffibly place new powcrs within 
eur reach.’’ 


One plate is anpexed to this paper, which exhibits the 


principal part’ of the peculiar apparatus ufed by Mr. D. in 
this inveftigation, 


Il. On the Preceffion of the Equinoxes. By the Rev. 
Abram Robertfon, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 


The phenomenon of the preceffion of the equinoxes, 
which had been noticed many centuries ago, was firft ex- 
plained on the true principles of motion, combined with the 
attractive influence of tle fun and moon, by the immortal 
Newton, in his mathematical Principles of Natural Philofophy. 
It has, however, for this 50 years, been juftly obferved, 
that Newton made a miftake in his procefs, which rendered 
his conclufions erroneous; in confequence of which the 
fubjeét has been re-examined by the moft diftinguifhed ma- 
thematicians of Europe; but their inveftigations, as this 
author obferves, may be arranged under three general heads, 
viz. If, Thofe which have led to a wrong conclufion in 
confequence of a miflake committed in their procefs of rea- 
foning; 2dly, Thofe conclufions, which, ba h true in 


themfelves, are however counteraéted by oppofite errors ; 
and Sdly, Thofe which being free from any material error, 
have been attended with exact refults, at leaft as much fo as 
the nature of the fuoject could admit. Thofe’ imperfes- 
tions, Mr. Robertfon thinks, muft be attributed to the un- 
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cultivated ftate of that branch of the do&rine of motion, 
upon which the prefent fubject —— depends; namely, 
that of compound rotatory motion. He then fays, 


«© In confequence of this perfuafion I have, in the firft nine of 
the following articles, endeavoured to inveftigate the primary 
properties of compound rotatory motion from clear and unexcep. 
tionable principles. The difturbing folar force on the fpheroidi- 
cal figure of the earth is then calculated, and the angular velocity 
which it produces, is afterwards compared with that of ‘he diur- 
nal revolution, by means of the properties of rotatory motion 
previoully demonftrated. The quantity of annual preceffion is 
then calculated in the ufual way, and alfo that of nutation, as 
fax as they are produced by the difturbing force of the fun.’? 


It is not in our power to give any further account of thofe 
articles, both on account of the conneétion of the extended 
mathematical reafoning, and for want of the plate of diagrams 
which accompanigs the paper, 


II. An Account of two Children barn with Cataraéts in 
their Eyes, 40 fhew that their Sight was obfcured in very dif- 
ferent Degrees; with Experiments to determine the proportional 


Knowledge of Objeéts acquired by them immediately after the 
Cataraéis were removed. By Everard Home, Efq. F.R.S. 


This account.of the obfervations made on the two boys 
born blind, was laid before the Royal Society, principally 
with a view of explaining the difference between the refults 
of fimilar operations performed by Mr. Chefelden and Mr, 
Ware, as recorded in the Philofophical Tranfa€tions for the 
years 1728 and 1801; the former of whom found reafons to 
conclude, that vifion alone gives no idea of the figure ot 
objetts, or of their diftance from the eye; whereas the lat. 
ter feemed to authorize a different conclufion. 

Wilham Stiff, a boy born with cataraéts in his eyes, was 
at 12 years of age admitted into St. George’s Hofpital, 
under Mr. Home’s care. Having been examined in this 
jlate, it appeared that, 


‘¢ He could diftinguith light from darknefs, and the light of 
the fun from that of a fire or candle: he faid it was redder, and 
more pleafant to look at, but lightning made a ftill ftronger im. 

reflion on his eyes. All thefe different lights he called red. 
rhe fun appeared to him the fize of his hat. The candle flame 
was larger chan his r, and fmaller than his arm. When he 
looked at the fun, he faid'it appeared to touch his eye. When 
a lighted candle was piaced before him, both his eyes were 
directed towards it, and moved together, When it was at any 
nearer diftance than 12 inches, he faid it touched his eyes. When 
moved 
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moved farther of, he faid it did not touch them; and at 22 
inches it became invifible.’’ 


This boy’s eves were operated upon at different times. 
Firft, the cryftalline lens of the leit eye was extraéted, and 
fome days after, the right eye was couched. The light was 
at firft painful to his fight, and the objets he faw feemed to 
touch his eyes; but this painful fenfation diminifhed gra- 
dually, and about a month after, this author fays, 


*¢ The light now was not diftreffing to cither eye, and when 
ftrong, he could readily difcern a white, red, or yellow colour, 
particularly when bright and fhining. The fun and other objects 
did not now fecm to touch his eyes as before ; they appeared to 
be at a thort diftance from him. The eye, which had been 
couched, had the moft difin& vifion of the two, but in both it 
was imperfect. The diftance at which he faw beft, was five 
inches, 

“ When the obje& was of a bright colour, and illuminated 
by ftrong light, he could make out that it was flat and broad; 
and when one corner of a fquare fubftance was pointed out to him, 
he faw it, and could find out the other, which was at the end of 
the fame fide, but could not do this under lefs favourable circum. 
tances. When the four corners of a white card were pointed 
out, and he had examined them, he feemed to know them; but 
when the Fs were furface of the fame card, which was yellow, 
was placed before him, he could not tell whether it had corners 
or not, fo that he had not acquired any correct knowledge of 
them, fince he could not apply it to the next coloured furface, 
whofe form was exa¢tly the fame with that, the outline of which 
the eye had jaft been taught to trace.” 


The fecond boy, whofe name was John Salter, had like- 
wile been born with cataracts in his eyes. At feven years 
of age he was received into the above-mentioned hofpital ; 
and on examination it was found, that the pupils of his eyes 
contratted confiderably when a lighted candle was placed 
before them, and dilated when the light was removed. He 
was capable of diflinguifhing colours with tolerable accuracy, 
eipecially thofe which were more bright and vivid. The 
lett eye of this boy was couched on the 6th of Ofober, 
1806. The operation proved fuccefsful, and the following 
curious obfervations were made foon afcer, 


*€ The eye,’’ this author fays, “* was allowed ten minutes to re- 
cover itfelf; a round piece of card of a yellow colour, one inch 
in diameter, was then placed about fix inches from it. He faid 
immediately that it was yellow, and on being afked its fhape, 
daid, Let me touch it, and 4 will tell you, Being told that he 
mutt not touch it, after looking for fome time, he faid it was 
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round. A fquare blue card, nearly the fae fize, being put be. 
fore him, he faid it was blue and round. A triangular piece he 
alfo called round. ‘The different colours of the objeés placed 
before him, he inftantly decided on with great correétnefs, but 
had no idea of their form. He moved his eye to different dif- 
tances, and feemed to fee beit at 6 or 7 inches. His focal 
diftance has been fince afcertained to be 7 inches. He was atked 
whether the object feemed to touch his eye? he faid we; but 
when defired to fay at what diftance it was, he could not tell, 

« On examining the eye 24 hours after the operation, the 
pupil was found to be clear. A pair of fciffors was thown him, 
and he faid it was a knife. On being told he was wrong, he 
could net make them out; but the moment he touched them, he 
faid they were {ciffors, and feemed delighted with the difcovery. 
From this time he was conftantly improving himfelf by looking 
at, and examining with his hands, every thing within his reach, 
but he frequently forgot what he had learned. 

“On the roth, the different coloured pieces of card were 
feparately placed before his eye; and fo little had he gained in 
19 days, that he could not, without counting their corners one 
by one, tell their fhape, ‘This he did with great facility, run- 
ning his eye quickly along the outline, fo that it was evident he 
was ftill learning, jaft as a child learns to read, 

“ On the 26th, the experiments were again repeated on the 
couched eye, to afcertain the degree of improvement which had 
been made. It was now found that the boy, on looking at any 
one of the cards in a good light, could tell the form nearly as 
readily as the colour.’’ 


From thole two cafes, Mr. H. derives the following con- 
cluhons: 


“¢ That, where the eye before the catara&t is removed, has 
only been capable of difcovering light, without being able to 
diftinguifh colours, objects after its removal will feem to touch 
the eye, and there will be no knowledge of their outline ; which 
cotifirms the obfervations made by Mr. Chefelden. 

« That where the eye has previoufly diftinguifhed colours, 
there mutt alfo be an imperfect knowledge of diftances, but not 
of outline ; which however will afterwards be very foon acquired, 
as happened in-Mr. Ware’s cafes. This is proved by the hiftory 
of the firft boy in the prefent paper, who before.the operation 
had no knowledge of colours or diftances ; but after it, when his 
eye had only arrived at the fame ftate that the fecond boy’s was 
in before the operation, he had learnt that the objects were at a 
diftance, and of different colours: that when a child has acquired 
anew fenfe, nothing but great pain or abfolute coercion, will 
prevent him from making ufe of it. 

‘* In a practical view, thefe cafes confirm every thing that has 
been ftated by Mr. Pott and Mr. Ware, in proof of cataratts in 
chil. 
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children being generally foft, and in favour of couching, as bein 
the operation beft adapted for removing them, They alfo lead ys 
to a conclution of no {mall importance, which has not before been 
adverted to; that when the cataract has affamed a fluid form, the 
capfule, which is naturally a thin tranfparent membrane, has to 
refit the preflure of this fluid, which like every other difeafed 
accumulation is liable to increafe, and diftend it; and therefore 
the capfule is rendered thicker and more opaque in its fubfance, 
like the coats of encyfted tamours in general. 

‘© As fuch a change is halle to take place, the earlier the 
operation is performed in all children who have catara@s com. 
pletely formed, the greater is their chance of having diftin@ vi. 
fion after the operation, It is unneceflary to point out the ad. 
vantages to be derived from its being done at a more early age, 
independent of thofe refpecting the operation itfelf,’’ 


IV. Obdfervations on the Struéture of the different Cavities 
which conftitute the Stomach of the Whale, compared wrth thofe 
ef ruminating Animals; with a View ta afcertain the Situation 


of the digefive Organ, By Everard Home, Bfq. F.R.S, 


The obfervations which are contained in this paper, tend 
to prove that the ftomach of the whale forms a ftep in the 


radation towards the ftomachs of truly carnivoroas animals. 

he fubje&t upon which they were made, was a Delphinus 
Deiphis of Linnwus, or the fmail bottle-nofe whale of Mr. 
Hunter. 

This author having in a former paper defcribed the 
ftomachs of the bullock and the camel, as examples of ru- 
minants with and without horns, and intending to fhow the 
abovementioned gradation, begins the prefent paper with the 
defcription of the ftomach of the bottle-nofe porpoife, as an 
example of the whale tribe. He then proceeds to defcribe 
the cavities of the flomachs of the different fpecies of the 
whale tribe, and accompanies the defcription with various 
appropriate remarks. ; 

Two plates are annexed to this paper, the fir of which 
exhibits the fir cavity of the ftomach of the bottle-nofe 
porpoife laid open; and the fecond plate reprefents ‘the in- 
vernal furface ot the fecend, third, and fourth cavities of the 
fare ftomach. 


V. On the Formation of the Bark of Trees. By T. A. 
Knight, Efg. F.R.S, 


This author, in the firft place, briefly ftates the various 
opinions refpectimg the production and dubfequent flate of 
the bark of trees, entertained by diverfe naturalifts, fuch as 
Malpighi, Grew, Hales, and Du Hamel, of which = 
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‘hofe of .Malpighi arf Hales are the moft difcordant; the 
former of thofe authors faying, ‘ that the cortical fub- 
ftance, which is annually generated, derives its origin from 
the older bark ; and the interior part of this new fubflance is 
annually tranfnuted into alburnam, or fap wood ; whilft the 
exterior part, becoming dry and lifelefs, forms the exterior 
covering, or cortex :’’ and the fecond contending that the 
bark is formed from the alburnum, and that it does not 
undergo any fubfequent transformation. Mr. Knight then 
points out the faéts which are favourable to each of thofe two 
theories, and fubjoins a variety of experiments, inftituted by 
himfelf. The refults of thofe experiments throw much light 
en the fubje; yet leave the queflion undecided, as ap- 
pears from the conclufion, in which this author fays, 


« [ (hall, therefore, not attempt to decide on the merits of 
the theory of Malpighi, or of Hales, refpecting the reproduétion 
of the interior bark; but I cannot by any means admit the 
hypothefis of Malpighi and other naturalifts, relative to the 
tranfmutation of bark into alburnum ; and I propofe to ftate my 
reafons for reje€ting that hypothefis, in the next communication 
I have the honour to addrefs to you. 


VI. An Invefigation of the general Term of an important 
Series in the inverfe Method of finite Differences. By the Rey, 
John Brinkly, D.D.; F.R.S, &e. 


It is impracticable to give our readers a diftinét account 
ef the contents of this paper. It may in general be faid that 
its obje&t is to remove a Sificulty which attended the invef- 
tigation of theorems relative to finite differences, which 
theorems were originally given by M. La Grange. 


Meteorological Journal kept at the Apartments of the Reyal 
Society, by order of the Prefident and Council. 


Fhis journal, which re 26 pages, commences on 
the 1ft of January, 1806, and ends on the 31f of December 
of the fame year. It copfifls, as ufual, of eleven columns 
under the titles of days of the year, Six’s thermometer, 
time of making the obfervation, thermometer within, ther- 
mometer without, barometer, hygrometer, rain, points ef the 
wind, ftrength of ditto; and lattly, the flate of the weather. 
In thofe columns two obfervations are ftated for each day, 
one of which was taken in the morning, and the other in the 
afternoon. , 
From this journal it appears, that the greateft height of 
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the thermometer in the open air (viz, 85°) was obferved on the 
10th of June: the leait (viz. 25°) was obferved on the 15+} 
of March. The greateft height of the mercury in the baro. 
meter took place on the i2th of June, when it flood x 
30,53 in. The leait (viz. 28,65 in.) took place on January 
the I¢th. The quantity of rain that fell throughout the 
whole year, amounts to 20,427 tnches. It is ftated at the 

end ot the journal, that the declination of the magnetic 


P 
“a. 


needle, in June the evovementioned ycar, was 40° 8'C wel. 





Arr. Il. Education of the Lower Orders. A Second Jet 
to Samuel lb be th — a, ‘Ej. M ° P o Cent, cInINg Observations om 
bis Pull far the Efabi:foment of Parochial Schools in South 
Britain, . dijo Supplementary Odferr vations on the Religious 
Svflems marntained by the serve ty and Critical Reviewers, in 
their StrtSiurcs en the Auther’s Firff Letter to Mr. Whit. 
@read. By John Bere. es, Eye. Svo. 22 pp. Ss. Gd, 
Jee an ockdale, Rivin ctons, &c, 1808. 


N Mr. Bowles’s former Letter to Mr Whitbread *, he 
dation with that gentleman on ** the unqualified 
praife’’ given by him to Mr. Lancafer’s Syitem of Educa. 
tion. At the opening ot this he obferves, that when Mr. 
W. brought forward his bill, for the eftablifhment of parochial 
fchools, he took no turther note of Mr. Lancaiter’s {yflem, 
whence he concludes that, en mature confideration, Mr. W. 
‘* became fatisfied of its tendency to endanger the eftablithed 
church, and indeed the interefts of Chniftianity in general *.” 
Still Mr. Bowles complains, that no prov ifion was made in 
this fecond bill for educating ‘children in the national chureh, 
the importance of which, to the ftate at large, he very juilly 
tiucidates. He then very fuccefsfully rallies Mr. W. ou 
his appearing to take for granted, that the mere inftructing 
ot dalaren in reading, writing, and arithmetic, was to 
convey improvement to them im religion, morality, and 
virtue. Certainly, as he very ably argues, the mere com- 





* Noticed by us in vol, xxx. p. 306. 

+ A note on this patlage explains more fully the praétical 
efforts of Dr. Bell, the real inventor of the plan, at Madras, 
Lambeth, and Chelfea, in the Royal Military Afylum, where 
the plan is purfued, without any mixture of the defects juitly 
afcribed to when in the hands of Mr. Lancafter, 
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munication of fcience may operate againft thefe objeéts as 
eafily as for them, and the only way to fecure its right opera- 
tion is one which, though obvious enough in itfelf, was 
frangely overlooked by Mr. W. and his friends, the com. 
munication of a religious education. It is true, that, in moft 
inftitutions for the purpofe of education, religion has been 
made a fundamental part of the fyftem, but this by no means 
roves a neceffary conneétion between the objects, it only 
awe the pious care of the founders; and fhall the fate, 
Mr. Bowles afks, “* negleét the precautions which every 
rivate benefactor thinks it neceffary to take?” 

The tendency of the author’s next arguments is to prove 
that, if religion was to be united with education, the efta- 
blifhed religion of the ftate had the cleareft and moft un- 
doubted right to preference: and he reprobates, with the 
greateft force, that falfe but fathionable Liberality, (as it is 
called), which fcruples to avow a preference. ‘* If,” fays 
he, ** the flate do not inculcate its own religion, it cannot 
inculcate any. For it would be prepofterous to expect it to 
give a preference to any other.” P.20. Nothing cay be 
more fatista€torily ftated and explained than this pofition is 
by Mr. B. He then combats more at large the notion of 
Mr. W. that the mere communication of knowledge will 
give improvement in morality and virtue: explaining, wath 
ditinétnefs, the important pofition that mere inftruction is 
not education. To that ufeful education which the children 
of the poor fhould have, to ground them in the principles 
of the eftablithed religion, he admits reading to be neceflary; 
but by no-means allows the fame with refpe& to writing and 
arithmetic, (P. 26.) the other cardinal virtues of the gentle- 
man whom he addreffes. An objeétion which may be 
alledyed againft this more limited inftruétion, Mr. Bowles 
thus anfwers. 


“‘ It may, perhaps, be faid, that the art of reading bein 
foon and eafily communicated, efpecially with the aid of thofe 
facilities which attend the plan invented by Dr, Bell, it will not 
occupy a fufficient portion of the time which may be beneficially 
allotted to the education of the lower orders. It ought, however, 
to be remembered, that it is not here propofed merely to teach 
the art of reading, but to make that art fubfervient to religious 
and moral inftruction, and to religious and moral practice ; in 
fhort, to an education in our excellent Church; and then, bein 
accompanied with the perufal of the Holy Scriptures, the Book 
®t Common Prayer, and thofe valuable religious traéts which are 
idapted to the capacity of children, and witht which that Church 
Im fo 
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fo much abounds*, together with a frequent cxercife of the 
memory in repeating the Catechifm, it will be found to occupy a 
much larger portion of time than may at firft be fuppofed. Bug 
care fhould be taken to prevent too much time from being fpent 
in fuch ufeful occupations, left children be kept too long from 
acyuiring babits of induftry in thofe active purfuits, by which 
they are to provide for their fubfiftence ; nay, left they become 
difinclined to that manual Jabour, which is to be the chief em. 
ployment of their lives. The main defign of the literary in. 
ftruction they receive, is to make them good Chriftians, and, 
confequently, good members of fociety, in order to become 
which it is necefflary that they learn to read; but they fhould not 
{pend more time in reading tha is fufficient for the above purpofe, 
It is defirable, therefore, on every account, that as foon as the 

have ftrength and ability for manual induftry, means fhould be 
found to furnifh them with employment of that kind. And it is 
prefumed that the two objects may for a time be gecat together, 
and that, until the arrival of the age, at which youth ought to 
{pend the whole of every working day in the refpeCtive occupations 
of their lives, they may, while at fchool, employ a part of 
every fuch day in preparation for thofe occupations, or, other. 
wife, in forming habits of diligence, which may eafily be tranf- 
ferred even to a mode of labour different from that in which they 
were originally acquired. It is difficult to lay down any general 
rule upon this fubjeét, as the fame means of employment are not 
equally acceftible in all fituations. ‘ But in all fituations it is 
practicable to find means ofsadding fome kind of bodily labour 
to the inftruction peculiar to the {chool ; and by fo doing, children, 
while they are fitted for the moral character which they are to 
fuitain in fociety, will alfo acquire a relifh for the aétive bufinefs, 
by which they are afterwards to procure the means of comfortable 
fubfiftence. I underftand that Dr. Bell moit earneftly withes, 
and, as far as opportunity favours the attempt, endeavours, to 
introduce this mixed fy{tem of literary—that is, of Chriftian— 


inftruction and manual occupation, into the fchools which are 
immediately under his direction.’’ P. 34. 


The author then combats the oppofite idea of thofe who 
would withhold all inftru€tion from the lower clafles, except 
that which may be neceffary to qualify them for their bodily 
labours. To teach their duties, as well as their bufinels, he 
rightly contends to be the obje& of inftru€tion, and indeed 
the moft important obje&.. In adverting to the example of 
Scotland, which Mr. W. himfelf had pleaded, Mr. B. re- 


minds him of the circumftante that the education there 
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siven is indifpenfably connefed with the principles of the 
Kirk ; and concludes irrefiftibly that the fame preference is 
here due to our own church. It is fhown alfo to have 
been a part, and furely a wife pare of our old Englith law, 
rat the keeping of fchools fhould be fubje& to ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiftion. (P. 45.) Every fchoolmafter was obliged to 
undergo examination, and to obtain a licence from the 
bifhop of the diocele, {till fubje&t to his revifion, at the 
times of his vifitation. Nor is this law yet obfolete, having 
been recognized by Lord Kenyon, in a cafe wherein the 
late Archbifhop of York was concerned, fo lately as in 
1795. Mr. B. ftrongly and wifely argues for the mainte- 
nance of this law, fo effential to the great purpofes of edu- 
cation. 

Some fupplementary obfervations annexed to this-tra&t are 
employed to defend, againft certain periodical opponents, a 

ofiion, advanced- by Mr. B. in his former letter to Mr. 
Whitbread, that -to exclude all the contreverted du@rines of 
Chriftianity from a fy {tem of education is, in faét, to exclude 
Chriftianity itfelf: a pofition which is no more than a plain 
and obvious conclufion from this undoubted faét, that all or 
nearly all the moft effential doftrines of Chriftianity have 
been controverted. He proves clearly that fome of his 
antagonifls ftand felf-convigted of Sociniani{m, which they 
pretend, as others have pretended, to be the dofrine moft 
likely to extinguifh religious animofity ; but which expe- 
rience fhows to have no fuch tendency. Who ever dif- 
played a more rancorous animofity, than the great Socinian 
teacher, Prieftley? «Who than Wakefield? &c. Againit 
the Monthly Reviewers Mr. B. fhows with diilinétne's and 
force, that effential doétrines are not to be withheld from 
youth, on the {core of their being myflerious; being taught, 
‘not becanfe they can be demonftrated, but becaufe they are 
promulgated by him who cannot err.” 

In the clofe of thefe obfervations, Mr. B. adverts to what 
had been {aid againft, him on the fubjeét of the prefent claims 
of the Irifh Romanifls; and explains the obligation of the 
coronation oath, in the fenfe in whjch it has always been 
underflood by the great majority of the country ; as a promife 
to maintain the Proteftant eftablifhment, againft every thing 
that could have a tendency to endangér it: and he fhows 
very clearly, not only by the example of all the former 
conceffions, but by the very nature of the cafe, that the 
conceflions which are now required as ultimate, and as the 
price of that loyalty and patriotifm which the applicarits 
certainly owe without them, would not in faét be ukimate, 
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but would lead to fill higher demands, with much greater 


power to enforce them, and confequently much lefs ability 


in the government t@ refifl.. Convinced as we have ever 


been of thefe points, we have uniformly regarded the plan 
of emancipation, as it is moft falfely and infidioufly called, 
as the infallible means of fpreading alarm and diftruft through. 
out the whele body of Proteftants, without attaining a fingle 


objeft for which it was intended, with refpeét to the Ro. 
maniits. 





Art. IV. Exodus; an Epic Poem: in thirteen Books. By 
Charles Hoyle, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
domefire Chaplain to his Grace*the Duke of Marlberough, 
Svo. 400 pp. 9s. Hatchard. 1807. 


Wy BILE poetry continves to be an improving art, and 

the mechanical part of it remains difficult, attention is 
naturally paid, and encouragement willingly given to all 
fucce!sful efforts of the Mufe. But when fuch f{pecimens 
have been produced, in every department of poetry, that, 
if they may be equalled, they cannot pofhibly be farpaffed ; 
and when the form and harmony of poetic language are fo 
completely fettled, that every perfon of common fenfe and 
common ear, can eafily acquire the power of writing fluently, 
and even with elegance: it is no wonder if the attention of 
the public become relaxed, and encotfragement to poetical 
efforts much more reluétantly beftowed. Thefe obfervations 


may folve, in part at leaft, the phenomenon obfervable at 
prefent to all; that the name of * a new epic poem” is now 


heard, not only by critics; who muft read them, but by 
readers and even lovers of poetry with a kind of fpontaneous 
diflafte. No great credit is given .to the author who 
confiruéts an epic fable, of which fo many ef, are 
before him; nor is it at this dav thought wonder ul, that 
any perfon fhould pour out the quantity of verfes, ufually 
allotted to fuch a compofition, even with eafe and rapidity. 
The only wonder ufually fuggefted is, how readers are to be 
found to go through fuch long poems; which the more eafy 
they become to write, are found much the more difficult to 
read. 

We more than fufpeft, however, that this is not the 
whole of the matter; and that the very attempt to produce 
a number of epic poems in one language is injudicious. 

Poetry, 
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Poetry, to be fuccefsful, muft be attraftive; it is not fufh- 
cient for it to be good, or even to be very good; if its form 
and nature be not fuch as to draw the reader to it, and .conduét 
him onward init. What then is to attract us to the epic tale? 
Fine writing, bold thoughts, vivid illuflrations, a noble 
fubje&, well drawn characters, interefting fituations. But 
theie and much more have been prefentea to us in the few 
eftablifhed epics, with which, therefore, to its infinite dif- 
advantage, we immediately begin to compare a new epic, as 
fuon as produced. It is in vain to exclaim that this 1s not 
candid, it is unavoidable. To the eftablifhed epics, which 
we have read, we recur for delight, when we are difpofed 
for that {pecies of gratification; and as life cannot be paffed 
in reading or repeating of epic poems, we confider the 
new candidate in that line, as at beft offering fomething 
fuperfluous ; unlefs he has ability to fuperfede fome of our 
former favourites.—-Exclufive of this high pretenfion, what 
has he to attraét his readers? Curiofity re{petting his fubjeét ? 
—It is precluded, when that fubjeét is founded in hiltory. 
Intereft excited by the condué of the incidents ?>—This is of 
extreme difficulty, when the refult is previoufly known ; 
and if the incidents are altogether fiétitious, how thalk they 
have the probability neceflary to create intereft? Perhaps 
alfo fomething of novelty in its defign or form is ne¢eflary 
to make a long’ poem attraétive. An epic poem isa very old 
invention *. Whoever has read one or two knows what he 
has to expeét in it. An invocation, long {peeches, battles, 
ftorms, a narrative, more or lefs interefling, as may happen, 
continued throfigh ten, twelve, or more long books. he 
juft fame attached to the two Greek epics, and one Latin, 
has made every nation, that has fince flourifhed, defirous 
to have its epic; but when once that point has been obtained, 
for the glory of their language, the people feemed more 
difpofed to enjoy thofe well earned laurels, than to feek for 
further triumphs of the fame kind. ‘The French have not 
yet had their complete epic, and theretore may {til be in 
queft of it; but we may enjoy the indolence of full fuccefs. 
‘The truth is, we believe, that fo extenfive a poem 1s not in 
its own nature pleafing; and that, to make it fo, requires 
not only abilities of the very firlt rate, but fomething 
extremely attractive in the fubjett, and a favourable ac- 
ceptance of the defign, on account of its grew & We 
admire a fpeech of three hours long, when the fubjeét is 





* So, it may be faid, is a tragedy : but a tragedy is fupported 
by the intereft created by the incidents, 
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important, and we have not been much ufed to fuck 
harangues: but we can by no means liften with complacency 
to every man who is difpofed to prove to us that he can fpeak, 
and even fpeak eloquently, for three hours. Our cordial 
advice, therefore, to the epic writers of this day is, that 
they invent ‘ome: other plan to employ the fertility of their 
genius, and contrive, in iome degree, to give novelty of 
form, as well as brillianc y of execution to their compofitions. 
This has been completely effected by one modern author, and 
his poems are circulated accordingly; but even he will 
require to be told, if his own genius and judgment fhould 
not fuggeft it to him, that a frequent repetition of the fame 
kind of ftrains, even excellent in themfelves, will foon be 
received with apathy. If Homer himfelf could revive, and 
write more Iliads and Odyfleys, he could not always ‘obtain 
the {ume attention. 

Alter fo many, adventurers in the fame line, Mr. Hoyle 
fets out with many difadvantages againit him. He offers 
the public an epic poem, when an epic poem 1s the 
laft thing they with to have. As we acknowledge 1 in him 
confiderable power of writing and invention, we have flated 
this circumftance at large. that it may leffen his mortification, 
it he fhould fail to pleafe the public ; and that he may attribute 
his failure rather to the unpopular dire€tion of his powers, than 
to any deficiency in them. It is a little extraordinary that 
one poet fhould he w riting on the Exodus, while two others 
were, in partnerfhip, defcribing the fubfequent marches of 
Ifrael to Canaan. If evidence were wanting, in a thing fo 
obvious, this might ‘be received as ev idenceWue 1 the fubyeét 
is in all its parts poetical; fince it has appeared {o to the 
eyes of fo many men of genius at once. W hat mdeed can 
be a more exalted fubjett for defcriptive poetry, than the 
wonderful difplay of miracles which attended that heaven- 
direfted progrefs! It does not, however, follgw, that they 
can with advantage be made the fubjeét of an epic poem 
nor have the realcnings yet been aniwered, which deny the 
regular chain of hiftory to be fuited to epic poetry. Milton 
indeed placed his foundation in Scripture hiftory, but he 
wifely took a point of which little or nothing could be 
written but from rmagination. He defcribed a ftate 0S human 
mature, unparalleled in alt but its feelings ; and chough he 
ventured to defciibe battles, after fo many had been defcribed 
before, yet they were fach battles as never had been fought 
but on that occalion, and by fuch agents as never, but im 
that inftance, had been brougist into attion. 

That 
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That the now before us has confiderable talents for 
writing may be proved abundantly from the fpecimen before 
us; that he has failed to produce an attra&tive compofition, 
for in that we think he has failed, is occafioned, partly by 
the caufes already ftated, and partly by. certain defeés of 


— Let us acknowledge, in the firlt place, as the 


moft pleafing part of our tafk, that the language of this 
author is dignified and poetical; and his blank verfe har. 
monious. hat he can alfo imagine well, and deferibe with 
force, rnight be proved by inftances innumerable; but, to 
ive one that is remaikable, we are difpofed to take the 
defers tion of the plague on the cattle, as fuppofed to be 
related by the emiffary of Pharoah. 


“* O king, with forrow thall this tongue relate 
What forrowing I beheld. In Gofhen’s fields 
The cattle roam unharm’d, and grazing walk, 
Or crouching ruminate, or in the ftream 
Affuage their thirft, or on the flowery bank 
In gambols blithe, purfuing and purfu'd, 

Witnefs redundant health and vigorous joy, 

But fell diftemper wherefo’er I turn’d 

Envenoms Egypt, and her flocks configns 

To univerfal death. In various forms 

The peit confumes: the fleecy wanderers die 

By eoad uncomplaining, and diffolve 

Yet living to corruption: while aghaft 

The keepers mourn, nor healing art effay, 

But helplefs gaze ; or in diforder fly, 

Left from the tabid carcafes dittil 

Contagious patrefattion. Frenzy g@ds 

The nobler kinds, and with encounter ftrange 
The finewy afs, the wind-outftripping dteed, 

And ftately bull, by mutual wounds expire. 

The patient thirit-enduring camel, now 

Patient no more, with rage and hideous bray 
Speeds to the ftream, and whelm’d in billows courts 
The milder death: fteer, heifer, goat, and kine, 
Plunge in the wave : ‘their numbers choke the courfe 
Of old Iaro, and his floods defile. 

Yet is the worft untoid: for as I paft 

The temple of Ofiris at the,hour 

Of facrifice, I enter’d to prefent 

The cuftom’d reverence ; foon the rites began 
Magnificent, and incenfe clouds exhal’d 

Their odours ; while the pricftly choirs around 
And crowd of proftrate worfhippers ador'’d - 

The facred emblem of fupernal power, 

Apis, in whom Ofiris loves to dwell. 


Mm 4 When 
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When lo! loud bellowing; and with mortal pangs 
Infuriate, he affrighted and profan’d 

The folemn concourfe, with diftracted fpeed 
Circling the marble floor, with furious horns 
Scattering the throng: then vomiting a ftream 

Of blood and foam, he falling at the fhrine 
Convuls’d expir’d. Aftonifhment and dread 
Ufurp each bofom, and the multitude 

In clamorous imprecation vent their woe.’’ P. 61. 


His allufions, or fhort fimilies, are often happy. Thus, 


“« He with doath.denouncing frown 
Purfu’d their way: fo datk, fo ghaftly grinn’d, 
Whom poets feign, the Spirit of the Cape, 
On Gama’s crew what timé the Table mount 


They pafs’d, and broke through ftorm and darknefs way 
Into the feas unknown.”” P. 15. 


Thus alfo, in the plague of infeéts ; 


.“© Far lefs in multitude 
The poifonous flies by Oroonoko’s wave, 
Or Miffiffippt, or the river call’d 
Of Amazons, from inany a barbarous realm 
Draining unnumber’d floods in fea-like pomp.’’ P. 19. 


But, though the ftyle and expreffions are generally good, 
the texture of the narrative cannot attraét many readers. 
The poem is in thirteen books; which odd and unufual 
number, though number is of no great confequence, might 
as well have been avojded. It opens with the fourth plague, 
that of flies, and concludes with the fong of Mofes, on the 
triumphant paflage of the Red Sea, It ends, therefore, 
exatily where the Exodiad begins. Yet the author brings 
forward Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, fo as to have their 
ambitious movements and daring charaéters difplayed in 
many inftances. The five firft books are dire&t narrative, 
from the point of commencement. Then earlier events 
begin to be refumed by the narrative of Mofes, who relates 
to tne Princefs Thermutis the hiftory of the deluge, and his 
own adventures in Midian, and till his return to Egypt, 
which occupy the feventh and eighth books. The direé 
narrative is then refumed, and continues to the end of the 
poe. The agency of evil f{pirits is abundant through the 
greater part of the books. That fuch a narrative can little 
excite curiofity is evident, fince all the incidents are already 
known from the Bible. They may, however, be told in 
poetical language, and with the addition of fuch circum- 
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lances as a fertile genius may imagine. * It is here that we 
chiefly regret the want of judgment in the author, whofe 
additions are frequently rather of the cumbrous kind. Thus, 
in the firft book, the fong of the Magians is too much loaded 
with the names of unknown Egyptian deities, Emeph, 
Phtha, Sothis, Mnevis, and the reader is expefted to be, 
like the Lover of Iifis, 


Victor of Typhon, and the monjtrous boar, 


Immediately after, the plague of flies comes on, and to his 
aftonifhment the reader finds it not only a plague of flies, 
and flying infeéts, but alfo of birds, beafls, ferpents, and 
other reptiles: birds and beafts of the largeft kinds, fuch as 
eagles, vultures, the lion, elephant, rhinoceros, with fer- 

nts of the moft poifonous kinds. The certainty that fuch 
a fet of invaders, rufhing in at once, muft have made the 
land completely defolate is the firft fhock to probability, and 
the awkward mode of difmiffing thefe awkward vifitants is 
another. Not only the earth is obliged to open to receive 
many of them, but the waters are called in to fweep over 
the whole land. How,’ therefore, a fingle Egyptian could 
have been left alive it is not eafy to guefs. From whatever 
cabaliftic or other legend Mr. H. has gained this ftrange 
invention, he ought not to confider that author as his friend, 
for he has led him to disfigure his poem in a wretched mannerg 
In his fecond book he is equally led away by a defire to. 
difplay his diabolical knowledge. Not contented with the 
devils who have been occafionally heard of, he introduces 
fuch a barbarous fet of names as are enough to petrify the 
Mufes, Baal-famen, Aza, Azael, Samael, Satael, Semiazas, 
Amraphel, Adharmefa, Meforach, ftyled alfo Delephat, and 
Salambo; the Mazaroth, and the Mahuzzim. The latter, how- 
ever, are well characterized, and made the patrons of faint 
worthip *. 


Whofe fpirits pure with pitying fcorn reject 
Such homage. 


The poet feems to have determined to go beyond Milton in 
this, st of learning, and has fucceeded. Having faid ° 
this, and forbearing to cite other inftances in which, to our 
apprehenfion, the poets judgment has failed as to his Epifodes, 
let us anxioufly avoid pafling a general fentence of con- 





- 


* This appears to be taken from Wintle on Daniel xi. 38. 
of trom Jos. Mede. 
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demnation on a compofition, in many tefpeéis, of high 
merit. The author writes, almoft every where, with Vigour 
and poetical dignity; his conceptions are frequently fub. 
lime, in a high degree, and his expreflion of them fuch ag 
to give their full force to the smages he prefents. The 
conteft of his demon Baal-famen with the archangel Gabriel 
fn: book v, is truly origenal and grand. . The demon appears 
in all his majefly of terrific arms, and difplays the moft 
invincible courage. But the archangel with flsperior dignity 
tears his arms from him, and leaves him defencelefs, 


«© Mantled with horror, crefted with defpair.”” 


They who can erjoy the gratification of fine paflages, de. 
tached from thei: context, may here find an abundant harvef; 
but we fear that few will be found to attend the whole pro- 
grefs of the poem. Nor is it a {mall yous to the author 
that his learning appears to be deep as well as extenfive, and 
that nevertheleis he has not conde’cended to difplay it ina 
fingle note. His general views of the plan of redemption, 
aad of prophecy, as conneéted with it, are correét and 
luminous. How he could have difplayed thefe great qua 
lifications in a way more advantageous to himfelf, or moe 
attra€tive to the public, we are not prepared to fay ; but we 
fear that they will be found to lofe much of their legitimate 
effe&t in their prefent mode of exertion. 

We thall merely obferve, in conclufion, that we have 
now a great part of the Sacred Hiftory prefented to us in 
poems of the epic kind. Beginning with the Paradife Loft 
we may proceed to this poem of “ Exodus,” then follows 
the ‘* Exodiad,”’ and conduéts the chofen people to the 
Land of Promife. There we find their achievements {ung 
by Dr. Dwight in his ‘* Conqueft of Canaan.” Mr. So- 
theby’s ‘* Saul” may then be taken up; and finally ** Pare 
dife Regained” and ‘* Calvary.”” So extenfive a courfe of 
facred poetry cannot perhaps be produced in any other 
language, unlefs perhaps in modern Latin. 





Art. V. An Abridgment of the Light of Nature pur/ted, 


c. 


Continued from p. 298. 
(( 


"THE author of this work having fhown that there are 
many fituations in which aman could have no reafonable 
inducement to purfue wih uniformity the courfe ef virtue, 
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were his confcious exiftence to ceafe with his prefent life, 

roceeds to inquire what evidence is furnifhed by the Light 
of Nature for the reality of a future ftate, in which the 
inequalities of the prefent fhall be made even. This inquiry, 
which leads him to eftablifh what he confiders as the principal 
doftrines of natural religion, occupies the third and fourth 
volumes of the original work, and the third book of the: 
abridgment. It is with the abridgment alone that we are 
properly concerned, though we fhall pay the fame kind of 
aitention to the original in this‘article, that we paid in the 
preceding, in order to be able to*fay, whether the abridger 
has, in our opinion, performed with judgment the tulk, 
which he has undertaken. | 

The third book then, which is entitled Naural Religion, 
confifls of fifteen chapters, in which the author treats of 1. 
The independent Exiftence of Mind; 2. Of Spirit; 3. OF 
Caufes and Effedis; 4. Ot Choice, Neceffity, and Defign; 5. 
Of the Firft Caufe; 6. OF his Attributes, more particularly ; 
7. Of Omnifcience; 8. OF Gaodnefs; 9. OF Providence ; 10. 
Of what he calls the Vehicular State of man after death; 
11. Of the Mundane Soul; his notions of which, and af: 
the vehicular ftate, he illuflrates by; 12. A Vifion. He then 
treats;.13. Of Equality; and 14. Future Punifbment; eon- 
cluding, 15. with fome Practical Rules tor the conduéting 
of fuch inquiries. 

In the firft chapter the author fets himfelf to fhow that the 
mind, or percipient principle in man, cannot be the refult of 
any corporeal organization. This he does on the principles 
maintained by Dr. Clarke in his famous letter to Mr. Dodwell; 
proving, with the force of demonftration, that the feat of 
confcioufne/s, perception, volition, &c. muft be in a Bein 
winch is, in fhiigtelt fenfe of the word, one and ind:vifible. 
Whether the outlines of the reafoning were fuggefted to him 
by Clarke we cannot fay; but if they were, the pupil in 
filling them up hascertainly furpaffed his matter, in perfpicuity 
of ftyle and arrangement; and on this fubjeét we have no 
hefitation to fay with Dr. Paley, that Tucker’s illuftrations 
are unrivalled. 

But in beftowing on the original author the meed of praife 
which is indifputably his due, we muft not forget to do juftice 
to the abridger. Not only has he comprifed, within eight 
pages, all that is valuable in a difquifition drawn ont by 
Tucker through eighty-four; but with a magnanimty which 
does him infinite honour, he has given full force to an 
argument which is a complete demonftration of the ground- 
leflnefs of his own notions of what is generally called 
perfonal 
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perfonal identity *. Such conduét is the more pwaife. 
worthy, ds it is rarely found among metaphyficians, who 
feem to think that their reputation depends on their main. 
taining with pertinacity every opinion, no matter how 
crude, which they have once rafhly publifhed, whether ip 
ethics or ontology. 

The author having proved, to his own fatisfaétion, and, 
we are perfuaded, to the fatisfaétion of every competent 
reader, that the m:nd of man is nota fyftem of organized 
matter, proceeds, in the fecond chapter, to inquire what 
that being is, which perceivés, and ahs, and thinks. Here 
too we meet with much ingenuity; but we cannot fay that 
the difquifitions in this chapter are fo fatisfaétory as thofe 
in the former. He contends, as Clarke had done before 
him, that the fpirit or foul, though indivifible and abfo- 
lutely one, may yet be extended; and overlooking the argu- 
ments urged, we think fuccefsfully, by Cudworth and 
Baxter againft this notion, he fupports it by illuftrations 
which are entitled to no praife. 


«© As toextenfion,’’ fayshe, ‘* if by this is meant the confifting 
of parts, I cannot be fufpected of afcribing that to fpirit after the 
ains I have taken to prove that perceptivity can belong only to 
individuals. But I have. an idea of a thing being extended 
without parts, and fo have other perfons, if we may judge from 
their expreffions ; for I have heard of the ftench of a brick-kiln 
reaching into the houfes in London, and of a noife extendin 
many miles round; yet I never heard any body: talk of the half 
or quarter, or any other part of a fmell or found. Now I do 
not fee why having once gotten the idea of extenfion without 
parts, we may not apply it to fubftance, which we may confider 
as exifting and prefent throughout a certain portion of {pace 


without lofing its unity.’”’ P. 173. 


An attempt at illuflration mere unphilofophical than this 
we have never feen, nor any thing better adapted to miflead 
the unrefletiing mind; but it is the unrefle€ting mind alone 
that can be milled by fuch egregious trifling. If it be true, 
as it certainly is, that the author “ never heard any body 
talk of the half or quarter of a {mell or found ;’’ is it not 
likewife true that he never heard any body talk of a fmell or 
found an inch or an ell long? ae fchoo]boy knows that 
each of the words, /mel/ and found, has two {fignifications ; 
that they denote not only certain /en/ations, Mies alfo the 
qualities by which the odoriferous and fonorous bodies are 





® See Brit. Crit. vol. xxviil. pe 541, &c. 
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firted to excite thofe fenfations; and that it is only the 


fenfation, which cannot be conceived to have halves or 
‘quarters, Or to be either an ell or an inch long! When, in 


vulgar language, it is faid, that ** the ftench of a brick-kila 
ates into the houfes in London,” and that ** a noife 
extends many miles round,’ nothing more is meant than 
that the fenfation, in the one cafe, is excited by odoriferous 
particles emitted by a brick-kiln without the city; and, in 
the other, by undulations of the air proceeding from a 
fonorous body at the diflance of many miles; but it is 
impoMfible that the words /lench and nai/e, ufed in this fenfe, 
can ‘* give the idea of extenfion without parts.” The 
odoriferous particles, as well as the particles of the air, are 
not only feparable but aétually feparated; and every man, 
who has barely dipt into the philofophy of aeriform fluids, 
knows that, were the cafe otherwife, thefe fluids would not 
be elaftic, and therefore could excite neither fmell nor 
found. It is indeed utterly impofhible to conceive any thing 
extended, which is not likewife divifible; for whatever is 
extended can be meafured, but menfuration is nothing but 
finding out a known magnitude or part of the quantity to 
be meafured, which being taken fo many times fhall be 
equal to that quantity *. 

As‘ we have elfewhere t fhown what we apprehend to be 
the meaning of thofe who deny that extenfion can be pre- 
dicated of the human mind; and pointed out what we 
believe to be the fource of the ufual obfcurity and confufion 
that is found in the writings of philofophers on this fubje&, 
we fhall proceed to confider the next argument advanced by 
this author for the extenfion of /oul or /pirit.. 


At leaft the poffibility of this muft be admitted by all 
thofe who hold a fimpl@ indivifible being prefent in all the 
regions of immenfity. And that we ourfelves poffefs this fort of 
extenfion, thongh within very narrow limits, may, I think, 
be fhewn from principles univerfally agreed to. It is an un. 
controverted maxim, and may pafs for a felf-evident truth, that 
nothing can a@ or be a¢ted upon where it is not, and though 
bodies feem to a&t at a diftance, there is always fome medium. 
employed between the agent and the patient. Thus an enginecr 
may batter down a wall a mile off, but the ball does no exe. 
cution till it touches the wall. In like manner we fee and hear 





* See an Effay om Quantity by Dr. Reid in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions for 1748. 


+ Brit. Crit. vol. xxvii. p. 12. 
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and receive different impreflions from bodies lying far from us, 
but then fomething muft be thrown from them to ftrike upon 
qur organs, and excite motions there which are propagated: on. 
wards to the feat of perception.” P. 174. 


The force of this reafoning depends entirely on the truth 
of the maxim, ‘* that nothing can aft or be a€ted upon 
where it is not;’’ and this maxiun we hold to be indeed 
felf-evident, and incontrovertible. If a being could a& in 
ene place where it is not, it might a€t in a@/l places where 
it is not; but what is abfent from a// places does not exif. 
We cannot, however, admit the author’s inference from 
this maxim, till we have afcertained the meaning of aé?ion, 
and of the prefence of the agent. From his illuftrating his 
notions by the battering of walls, &c. Tucker appears to 
have thought that there can be no a€tion without the conta# 
of the agent and patrent; and it is certain that the very 
notion of contaé implies falrdity and extenfion. Every agent, 
therefore, if this notion of ition be juft, muft be /o’rd as 
well as extended, a conclufion which is irreconcileable with 
the demonftrative reafoning of the former chapter, as well 
as with other opinions which he feems to hold refpeéting the 
nature ot fpirit. But the truth is, that we have every reafon 
to believe that there is no fuch thing as the abfalute contact of 
any two or more portions of matter. The moft decifive 
experiments fhow that the particles of gold and platina, 
the two denfeft bodies with which we are acquainted, are 
at fome diftance from each other; and every man knows 
that in motion communicated by impultfe, the impelled 
body degins to move before the impelling body comes into 
aéival conta® with it. 

Thefe faéts, which Newton and Bofcovich, and Dr. 
Robifon of Edinburgh, &c. &c. thave fhown io be incon- 
trovertible, furnifh, together with the indifputable maxim 
@nder confideration, one of the moft concluffve arguments 
poffible tyr the abfolute inertia of matter in every circum- 
{tance and under every modification. We fee various effetis 
indeed produced in one body on the approach or apparent 
contact of another; and we, very property, call the body, 
which appears to produce thefe effeéts, their phyfical caufe ; 
but if it be true thet nothing can a€t where it is not, a 
phifical ~ can never be an agent, and its effefts muft be 
rejerred ultimately to the volition or agency of the Almighty, 
who has conftituted the corporeal univerfe in fuch a manner 
as to make certain events conftantly accompany Or fucceed 
each Other. 

But 
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But if this be fo, what, we hhall be afked, is meant b 
the prefence in one place of an agent of which extenfion is 
no property ? how can we know that fuch a being is prefent 
any where ?—Juft as eafily and as certainly as we know that 
body is prefent any where; or if there be any difference 
with refpe& to certainty, it is in favour of the prefence of 
mind. We know that dedy is prefent in every place where 
we meet with extenfion and folidity ; and we know that there: 
is an agent wherever we are fure that there is ad?ion. The 
maxim that nothing can aét but where it is prefent is therefore 
not only true, but an identical ae tag ; for the prefence 
of an agent can be indicated only by ation, jufl as the 

refence of body can be indicated only by extenfion and 
folidity. Our notions of agency and aétion are all derived 
from the energies of our own minds; and he, who talks of 
aftion which does not imply in the agent fome deyree of 
volition and intelligence, talks a language, which we do not 
underftand ; but in thofe exertions of volition by which we 
move our own limbs, we are certainly nof confcious, as this 
author feems to fuppofe, of extfenfion in the agent, nor of 
that agent coming into corporeal contac? with any thing. We 
have, therefore, no reafon to attribute extenfion to any other 
agent a8 a property, or to fuppofe that a€tion, in the proper 
fenfe of the word, is ever the refult of contaé?. 

We are, indeed. fo conftantly converfant with extenfior, 
that it is extremely difficult to form any notion of a being of 
which extenfion is not an effential property; and to mof 
people it will appear equally difficult to form an idea of 
extenfion abftratted from all colour. Yet it is certain that 
of the complex notion of extended folid fubtlance formed 
by men who were born blind, colour can be no part; and 
to us it appears to be equally certain, that a man, who had 
never enjoyed any other fenfes than {mell, tafte, and hearing*, 
could not include extenfion in his notion of fubftance. 
Such aman, if poffeffed of reafon, would undoubtedly, on 
hearing a new found, infer the prefence of a caufe of that 
found; but to fach a caufe it is impoffible that he could 
attribute extenfion and folidity as properties, or fuppofe 
that its operations were performed by contaét. 


— 





* We are perfuaded that the addition of fight without touch 
could give no notion either of extenfion or folidity ; but we are 
aware that many philofophers of high reputation are of a different 
Opinion, and as we have no occafion, we have, at prefent, no 
defire to enter into the controverfy. 
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«* The durability of the mind,’’ fays our author, ¢* may be infer. 
red from her individuality and diftin® exiftence. The powers of 
nature can neither increafe nor diminifh the ftock of beings : they 
may throw them out of their order, and diffolve the compounds 
formed thereby, or deftroy the fecondary qualities refulting fromy 
their compofition ; but avhat has exiflewce cannot be annihilated, 
and what is one cannot be divided; nor can primary properties 
effential to the fubjeét be ever taken from it.’* P. 176. 


If by the powers of nature the author mean thofe inftru. 
ments by which the numberle{s proceffes of natural chemiftry 
are perpetually carrying an, we have indeed no reafon to 
fuppofe that by them the human mind can be annihilated; 
for they have not annihilated one atom of matter fince the 
beginning of the world. But if the human foul be a 
created bemg, it may certainly be annihilated by the mere 
change of that volition, which muft be confidered as ab- 
folutely neceffary to continue the exiftence which it originally 
produced. Tucker, however, feems to Confider the human 
foul not as a created being, but as a portion of the anima 
mundi*, though he does not, with fome of the ancients who 
held that opinion, believe that it will be abforbed in the 

arent foul—the ro ix—immediatély on the death of the 
body. On the contrary he thinks that it will pafs into fome 
new flate of individual exiftence, to which, from the mere 
contemplation of its nature, he finds no‘reafon to fuppofe 
that it will carry any thing more than its two primary powers 
‘of perceptivity and aétivity. All memory and experience 
may be left behind us. 


“© We may be like a blind man turned out into a crowded 
ftreet, having nothing but chance to direct our fteps, infenfible 
to approaching mifchiefs, or not knowing which way to efcape 
them. We may be toffed about among the elements, driven 
along by ftreams of air, or whirled round in circles of fire ; the 
little corpufcles of light may hurt us, and the ether teafe ts 
with its continual repulfion; in fhert, we have every thing to 
fear and little to hope for.’’ P. 178. 


If he had not given to his foul the property of extenfion, 
he could hardly have conjured up fuch extravagant phantoms 
as thefe; but having introduced them, he naturally enough 
adds, that ‘t the mere difcovery of our durable and percep- 





* He writes very inconfiftently on this exima mundi, and, in 
the vifon to be noticed afterwards, makes Pythagoras pronounce 
it the creature of Jove. 
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tive nature affords no comfort; for while we confine our- 
felves to that, the profpett lies difine i, dark, and uncertait 
before us.’ 

To brighten this. profpast the author procee: ds to inquire 
into the evidence turnifhed by the light of mature for the 
exiftence, attributes, and prov idence of "God. « This inquity 
is begun in the third chapter, which, m the abridgment, 4s 
entitled Caufes and Effects, but, 1m the original work, more 
woperly Affects and Caufes. In rerum natura, the caufe 
mult indeed be prior to the effect; but in the progre!s of 
human inguiry this order 1s necelfarily reverfed; tor it is 
only in their efleéts that we difcern the exiflence of caules. 
When we obferve a change or event in nature, we iter, by 
an irrefiftible law of human thought, that there is fomewhere 
a caule from which it has proceeded ; but we do not necel- 
farily inter an effctt from the prefe nce of a being that we 
know to be « capal ble of produ cing it. When we fe ‘ca flar 
lying throush the air, it 1s impollible to doubt that is 

otion was produce d by fome projeétile force, though we 
may not be able to fay by what force ; bu wee antiot infer, 
on fecing a man with a ftone in his hand, that he will aétually 
throw it into the air, merely from our knowledge of lis 
ability to do fo. Even i in the ‘contemplation of phyfical caujfes 
aud effects, where the energies of volition come not imme- 
diately into view, we are not under the fame necéfhity of 
inferring an effet from the prefence of a fubllance which 
we have known to be the caufe of a fimilar effet, that 
we are of inferring the reality of fame caule for every 


change or event that we oblerve. Were we to fee a 
piece of iron moving near the furface of a theet of aper, 
thor ugh we mig lit pot he ; b]¢ ‘to dife over wit ther 1} KOE ded 


fron n the motion ot a magnet below the P yper or from fom 

other invifible caufe, it would be as impofhible t » fuppole 
that the motion of the iron proceeded froin 72 caufe, as to 
fuppofe that things might be equal to one and the fame 
thing, and yet not be equal to one another. avers ‘} iuppob- 
tion involves an abfurdicy, as bein g in dire& contradiction to 
a fundamental law of human thought. But though we know 
trom experience, that the motion of a magnet on one fide of 


d fheet of paper carries along with it a imall piece of iron. 


on tl ie other, there is no abfurduy or contradiction in fup- 
ne Ing that the cale might be otherwile: nays we apprehend 
that, previous to all experience _ the natural fuppofition, it 


v ‘could be formed on the fubject, wou ld be, that no fuct,. 


, 


effect as the motion of the iron would be pr oduced by the 
motion of the magnet. 
o -_ yak 
Nn Neither 
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Neither Tucker nor his abridger has confidered the re. 
lation of effe&ts to caufes in his; point of view. Taking it 
for granted that impulfe, which they certainly never witneffed, 
eae wr produces motion, they puzzle themfelves ae 

pi oan how the impulfe of ether may produce the 

efion of the parts of bodies that appear in maiffes, as well 
as the gravitation, towards each other, of bodies at a dif 
tance ; though there is no evidence that fuch an ether ag 
they defcribe any where exiils; an evidence amounting to 
demonftration, that, fuppofing its exiftence, it could not 
produce the effets, which they attribute to n. This chapter, 
therefore, though on a moft important fubjeét, is of very 
little value; nor is the next, which treats of chance, necef. 
fity, and defign, entitled to higher praife. 

It is indeed true, as we are there taught, that the word 
chance ** ferves only to exprefs our ignorance of the manner 
in which other caufes operate ;” that ‘ meceffity is at mott 
but a channel of conveyance tranfmitting efficacy from 

caufe to effeét ;”’ and that “ the order of the univerfe,” as this 
author calls it, ** muft have proceeded from intelligence fupe- 
rior in degree, and in fome refpetts different in "mind from 
human reafon, which can only combine ideas fuggefted by 
things already exifting. eBut thefe truths are now controverted 
by no man, Ww ho is likely to employ one hour in ftudying 
either Tucker's Light of Nature or the abridgment of it, and 
are therefore hardly worthy of notice. 

In the fifth cha: ter, which is entitled Firft Caufe, we 
meet with nothing that is new, nor with any thing that is 
reprehenfible. The author has adopted Clarke’s notions of 
necefjary exifte nce; but, in our opinion, he thinks more 
rationally of time and of fpace. The chapter, though very 
mort, certainly contains all that 1s valuable in the original ; 

yut the introduétion, or rather the want of introdu@tion, to 
ra reafoning, gives an abruptnefs to the abridged chapter, 
which is the 1 inore offenfive, as it might have been avoided 
by one or two fentences, with which Tucker himfclf im- 
troduces the fubyect. 

In the fixth chapter, which treats of the attributes of 
God : in general, we meet with fome very judicious reflections 


on what, in the language of philofophy , is called the nature 
of things. 


4¢ For my own part,’’ fays the author, *‘ Ican underitand nothing 
effectively by the nature of things, but the properties of fub- 
ftances, the fituations given them, and motions impreffe upon 
them, together with the mutual operations refulting thence ; at nd 
thefe being given to then at or after their creation, could not 
2 controul 
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controul the a&s of the Almighty. That there is a {Cale of 
beings I know, but that it reaches within one ftep of divinity I 
neither know nor believe; nor if it did, could I afcribe it to 
any thing elfe but the good pleafure of the Creator; for I fee no 
necefity but that all beings might have been made of the fame 
fpecies. Therefore the capacity of man, his faculties of reafgn 
and appetite, the various orders of beings, the properties of 
fubitances, &c. could not prefcribe rules to the Almighty, from 
whofe power and appointment they proceeded.”  P. 193. 





lf the great purpofe of the Almighty in creating the 
univerfe, was to communicate happinefs (and it is not eaf 
to conceive what other purpofe fuch a Being could have) it 
may be doubted whether in any limited {pace, however 
great, an equal quantity of happinefs could have been 
produced by making all beings of the fame fpecies, as by 
making them of different orders rifing gradually above one 
another *. Every thing elfe however in this extraét is 
indifputable; for, as it feems to be abfurd to conceive any 
thing finite _as reaching within one ftep of infimty, fo can 
we aflign no higher caufe for the various orders of beings, 
and their mutual relations, than the will and good pleafure of 
the Creator. ‘Towards the conclufion of this chapter, the 
author fays, 


‘© Some writers, particularly Bifhop Beveridge and Dean 
Sherlock, endeavour to heighten our idle of omnipotence, by 
aflerting, that God is not only the Creator, but the continual 
fupport of all fubftances whatever. ‘The bifhop, after his ufval 
manner, fpeaks pofitively, as if he knew the thing by ocular 
demonftration ; and ufes the comparifon of a book held in one’s 
hand to explain his meaning. ‘ For,’ fays he, ‘if I take away my 
hand, the book will fall to the ground, without any a¢t of mine 
to throw it down: fo I myfelf fhould inftantly drop into 
nothing, were God to withdraw his fuftaining power from under 
me without his doing any thing to thruft me out of being.’ Now, 
in the firft place, the argument is a bad one, becan/e the book docs 
wot fall to the greund of itfelf, but would remain where it is bat 
for the attra@ion. of the earth drawing it downwards ; and as to 
the dottrine itfelf, ic does not feem greatly to efhance our idea 
of the Creator; for it fuppofes that /wbfances may as it were 
gueag themfelves, and thus undo the a& of the Almighy.’’. 
», 196. 


Had this been the language of Tucker ;—had the man, 
wko compares the energies of the mind on the body to the 
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* See King’s Effay on the Origin of Evil. 
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operations of a miller turning the fiream on the wheel of ax 
overfhot mill, Tpoken thus contemptuoufly of the comparifon 
by which the bifhop iluflrates his opinion of Providence, 
we fhould have deemed his impudence at leafl equal to his 
mgenuity ; bot this ts neither the langusge nor the reafoning 
ot Tucker Ee holds indeed the opinion which is here 
attributed to him; but he nesther holds it with the un. 
becoming confidence of the abridger, nor fupports it by 
fuch abfiuid reafoning. Tucker knew what we thought all 
nen had now known, that a heavy body falling to the 
earth is wot literally drawn downwards, as a boat may be 
drawn towards the fhore by means-of a rope; that grav 
tation, though fometimes called attraétion, is not confidered 
as a metaphyfical or real caufe, but nu erely as_a law of 
neture, according to which bodies tend towards each 
other; and that the force of this tendency diminifhes exattly 
as the {quare of the diflance increafes, which is not true 
of drawing by means of a rope. When it is faid that a book 
or any other body gravitates towards the earth, nothing 
more is meant, than that fuch isthe nature of the book and 
the earth, that the former mo ft tall to the lateer if not 
fupported by a foreign force. ‘The bifhop’s parallel, there- 
fore, holds throughout, and his argument is unan{werable, 
The book talls to the earth by its own nature, and not 
by foreign drewing; and every created being—even the 
higheft angel in heaven—as it had not of itfelf exiftence, 
nnot of itfelf have perpetuity of exiftence, but would 
inflantly by ats own nature drop, as the bifhop exprefies it, 
Into nothing, were God to withdraw from under it that 
power, which at firft created and has ever fince fuflained tt. 
ner himielf feems, on this fubjeét, to have been 
ly by his notions of the mundane foul, and partly, 

as others have heen betore him, by not diftinguifhing ac- 
curately between arangement and creation. A watch or 
h been-faid, continues to go after the watcl- 
maker has given at out of lis h nds, and are the works of 
nature jo much lefs perfeét, than the works of art as to 
require the perpetual fupport of the Creator? But between 
thete two cales there 1s no parallel—hardly mdeed any 
anelogy. ‘Lhe watch-maker confers neither exiflence nora 
fivgle power or quality on the materials of the watch; he only 
biungs thele metenals together, and arranges them in fucha 
Jwanner, as that by the laws of nature they fhall produce 
motions for the meafuring of time. When he-withdraws 
from-rhem, their arrangement is preferved and themfelves 
fupported, as every thing elfe is prelerved and fupperted by 
the 
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the laws of nature, or, in other words, by the will of | hirty, 
« who upholds all things by the word of his power ;”’ but 
were that will withdrawn or changed, conld the watche- 
maker continue the movements of the watch, or could the 
watch itfelf exift for one inftant ? 

The feventh chapter, which trea's of omnifcience, is of 
fome value. The author, when he contends that the know- 
ledge of God is fomething diferent in kind, as well as 
fuperior in degree, to the knowledge of man, treads in the 
foot fteps of the pious, learned, and acute Bilhop Brown; 
though, as he. makes no reference to the Procedure, extent, 
and limits of human underftanding, we have no right to fay 
that he derived his notions from that valuable work. 

On the next chapter we have no remarks to make. The 
Divine goodnefs has been fo much more completely proved 
in Dr. Balguy’s Divine Benevolence afferted, and in Law’s 
ediiion of King’s Origin of Evil, that the reader, who has 
perufed, with attention, either of thefe works, wil! pals 
over very flightly the {peculations of ‘Tucker on the fubjeét. 
The ninth chapter, in which the nature of Providence is 
difeufled, is of preater value, as the reader will yudye from 
the following extraét. 


To fam up the whole of what has been offered on this fub- 
jet, we may gather from the perithable nature of our bodies, 
and durable nature of our minds, that there are other forms of 
being befides this, wherewith we fhall. be invetted: from the 
method cenitantly taken by nature, in bringing her works to 
perfection jlowly, of generating ove thing by the corruption of 
another, and the mutual dependence of the feveral parts of this 
vifible world, that there is a lke connection of interefts running 
through the whole; and from the groffnefs of our outward frame, 
receiving fenfations only zhrough a few very complicated channels, 
that we may be capable of ftronger, clearer, and a much greater 
variety of percepuions than we now have. ‘Thus far we do not 
difcover any thing to fatisfy us as to the chict point we have in 
view; for the greater fenfibility of our unembodied flate may 
render us liable to acuter pains as well as more exalted pleafures ; 
and the greater variety of our perceptions may give rife to more 
of the irkfome as well as (of) the agreeable kind. But when we 
ruife our thoughts to the Firft Canfe, and contemplate the cha- 
racer of wildom and goodnef;s manifefted in thofe things of which 
we have an adequate knowledge, our uncertainty vanifhes ; tor 
We cannot fuppofe that evil will be inflicted geedlefsly, of dilpefed 
in greater quantities than the welfare of the whole creation re. 
quires. ‘[herefore we may. look upon the good, (which) we at 
prefent receive, as given for its own fake ; but on the troubles 
Nn 3 / and 
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and uneafineffes we are expofed to as a neceflary intfody@ion to 
our reaping fome greater advantages hereafter.” P. 217, 


We have already feen, that Tucker fuppofes the foul to 
be intimately united with a fine material vehicle, which cong 
off with her at death. In the tenth chapter he deferihes 
what kind of a being this vehicle is; points out whar he 
{uppofes to be the purpofes which it ferves; and affires us, 
that when we pais into the vehicular fate, we fhall be al!of 
us children requiring the care of the old inhabitants tg 
overlook and cherith us. On fuch groundlefs hypothefes 
we will not detain the reader longer than to inform him, 
that they are detailed for the purpofe of introducing to him, 
in the next chapter, a rhapfody of hypothefes flill more ex. 
travagant. 

Tucker’s mundane foul is indeed a very extraordinary 
being, different in many refpeéis from the anima mundi of 
the ancient philofophers. 


“‘ To their theory, he fays, there is one objection ; for we 
find them fpeaking of the mundane foul as one entire thing, of 
mind. But this will confound the diftinétion of particular fouls, 
for they were not created upon their difcerption, their fubftance 
already exifting in the univerfal foul; therefore, before their 
difcerption, they muft have exifted there as fo many diftin@ indi. 
widuals, or they could not have become fo by being /eparated from 
it; as we have already feen, that one individual cannot be made 
into any other individual, much lets into many others. Now, 
without troubling ourfelves to conjecture how the ancients would 
have removed this objection, I fhall lay down, that rhe mun. 
dane foul is one no etherwife than as the fea is one, by a fimilitude 
and contiguity of parts, being compofed of an innumerable hoft 
of diftinct fpirits as that is of aqueous particles; and as the 
rivers continually difcharge themfelves into the fea, fo the ve. 
hicular people, on the difruption of their vehicles, difcharge and 
incorporate themfelves into the ocean of fpirits, waking the, mun. 
dane foul.” P. 234. 


All this nonfenfe is the natural refult of attributing ex- 
tenfion Lo a being which thinks and aéts; but we are aftonifhed 
that the author did not perceive its utter inconfiftency with 
the reafoning, by which, in the firft chapter of this book, 
he proves that the human foul is, in the firiéteft fenfe of the 
words, one and indivifible. If, as he fays, the fpirits of angels, 
frate/men, Jhoe-biacks, td:ots, men, children, beats, birds, and 
yrjecis, compofe the great mundane foul, how is it poffible 
that they can all be, or fuppofe themfelves to be, but one 
individual foul? Why, fays he, (p. 243, “ as they aét in 
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concert in carrying on one plan of operation, the aét of all 
will feem the a& of every one, Be each feel a perfonal 
intereft in what is performed by the whole fociety :”’ but 
may not the materialift fay the fame thing of the particles 
which compofe the human brain, and contend that there 1s 
no other than this feeming unity of aétion in the one cafe 
as well as in the other ? 

In our former article we mentioned the danger that a 
metaphyfician runs of being mifled by thofe illuftrations, in 
which Tucker indulges, and for which Dr. Paley and the 
abridger beflow on him fuch extravagant praife; and never 
was an obfervation more fully confirmed, than is that ob- 
fervation of ours in the chapter under immediate review. 
The hypothefis (abfurd as it 1s) of a mighty weight of fome 
fubtle fluid bearing againft the orifices of the nerves, which 
the mind employs as a miller employs the ftream which 
turns the wheel of his mill, is here taken for granted, and rea- 
foned from as an undoubjed fai ! ** We can indeed lift heavy 
weights, but this,” fays the author, (p. 237,) ** it has been 
fhewn, we do not do by our own ftrength merely, for we re- 
ceive confiderable afliftance from our animal circulation ; 
vet we mult begin the motion upon fome little nerve or fibre 
te pull up the valve for letting in the vital flream upon our 
mujfeles f° 

In the twelfth chapter we have a long and particular de- 
feription of the vehicular fate, to which the author was 
tranfported in a vifion ;, but this defcription difplays neither * 
genius, tafte, nor judgment. A fyftem of metaphyfics is not 
a proper place for the introduétion of fuch reveries; there 
are a thoufand fourees from which he might derive the 
thought ‘of exhibiting his waking dreams in the form of @ 
vifion; the converfations which he held with Locke, Pytha- 
goras, and Plato, &¢, might be fuggefted by Gulliver’s con- 
verfations with ancient heroes and fages in the ifland of for- 
cecers; and all that he can claim as his own, the language 
and the defcription of minute bags, as the vehicles of human 
fouls, is peculiarly mean and vulgar, It is almoft needlefs 
to add, that in the raifing of this ill-formed, airy fabric, the 
author finds himfelf under the necefflity of rejeéting the 
Chriftian dof&trine of the refurreftion, to make way for the 
abforption of all fouls, after a certain period fpent in the 
vehicular ftate, in the great compound foul of the world ! 

Every advocate for the do€trine of philofophical neceffity 
maintains, we believe, that a period is coming, though pro- 
bably far diftant, when all phyfical and moral evil fhall be com- 
pletely done away. Tucker, though not aconfiftent neceflarian, 
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soap this opinion hkewile ; but he proceeds a { ep further 
han any other man, with vali ole fpeculations on this fubject 
we are acquainted, and contends not ouly that there will be 
a final retloration of all thin: ‘Ss, but that the fouls of al! men, 
angels, and even beal!s "ani birds, (for they are all. 
he fays, hom ogeneous, y will fooner or later have an equal 
fhare in the divine bounty; fo that when the whole period 
of thew exntence fhail be taken into view, there will not 
be one more virtuous, more perfett, or more happy, than 
another! ‘This is perhaps the natural confequence of his 
notions of the mundane foul, and the abforption of all 
particular fouls in it; but to make his doctrine the more 
intelligible, he forms, as ufual, an hypothefis, and fuppotes a 
univerfal tranfmigration of fouls, not only on this earth, 
but in every ftate antecedent to the final abforpuon. A 
nore perfeér equality than this would produce cannot, he 
jays, be conceived. 

It would be extremely unjuft, both to him and to his abridg- 


cr, not to acknowledge, that in the two chapters employ edon 


thefe fubjetts, many ingenious and fome good things are thrown 


out; but the whole is fuch a dafele/s fabric, and this article 
has ‘ven ly extended to lucha length, that we cannot enter 
into them, The author is laudably anxious to prevent his 
theories trom proving mjurious to the prattice of virtue; 
and we really fee no danger from them, to any one capable 
of reading with proper attention ether The Light of Nature 
purfued, or the ddridgment ot it now under review: but 
gai b. ed quotations from thefe two chapters might, on fome 
mines, be produétiv e of very bad confequences ; for it 18 
well obferved in the concluding chapter of this book, that 


«¢ Speculative )pivions may have an influence upon practical 
zeal, and one man’s fpeculations, though innocent and falutary 
to himfelf, may caufe difquietude and do mifchief in the mind 
of another, who will draw inferences from them quite the reverfe 
of what the author intended. For in every fcience, thofe whe 
make it their bufinefs to dive into the dep ths of it, find a very 
different foene of things from thofe who take only fo much as 1s 
requilite to common ufe; and as fuch as have beftowed much 
thought on the foundatiens of right and wrong, difcover many 
contradictions and abfuidities in the popular notions ; fo, on the 
other hand, their refinements appear unintelligible and abfurd to 
the generality of men.—The ge enuine philofopher purfues know- 


ledge tor the uke » not the credit of it, aud defires reputation enly 
as it may adit his uf fulnefs.’? ss 332. 

‘ : ; "2 lad J 774 } 

i T; be concluded int Cur nexl, / 
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Art. VI. Corinna, or Italy. By Mad. de Stael Halfein. 


3 vols. $vo. Price 15s. Tipper. 1807. 


T is very feldom that an opportunity occurs of introducing 
a work like the preient among the principal articles of 
the Britihh Critic; nor are we induced to do fo in the 
refent inftance | oe any very p. ticular approbation of the 
work, but becaule the writer has a certain de gree of literary 
reputation, and becaufe the performance has excited confi- 
derable curiofity : 

The great obje& of the author is to delineate the Englifh, 
French, and Italian charatters. Lord Nelvil, the Englifh- 
man, in his journey to Rome, picks up the Count d’ Ertenil, 
a French emigrant, who accompanies him to the metropolis 
of Italy, wiiere he fees and becomes enamoured with Coe 
rinna, in whofe character the virtues and foibles of her 
country are peurtra yed. The ftory itfelf is prepolterous in 
the higheft desree; but it would be particularly uncandid 
not to acknowled; ge, - that many of the incidents are contrived 
with great ingenuity, and the tale, improbable as it is, nar- 
rated with confiderable intereft and vivacity. The firft in. 
troduétion of Corinna, about to be crowned in the Capitol 
with my: tle, as a compofer ot extemporary rhymes, is,in the 
higheit™ Ryle of French fodomonhays *-. and the cx oquetry 
between her and Lord Nelvil, whom the had never before 
feen, may ealily be conceived to have been written, and 
atted too, by a French-woman; but cannot at all bring to 
our view the character of a Britith nobleman. 

However, we mult purfue -the ftory. Lord Nelvil and 
Corinna become mutually enamoured; they vifit the curi- 
ofities of Rome together, and, flrange to fay, atter a time, 
they agree to travel téte-a-téte to Naples. ‘But here it is 
that tls author is entitled to no common praile. ‘The de- 
fcriptions of Rome, its antiquities and curiofities, though fo 
often repeated, and fo familiarly known, are given with a 
warmth of feeling, with fuch tafte, and fo much judgment, 
that they excite as lively an intere(t, as if for the firit time 
brought before us. The journey to Naples is equally de- 
ferving of diftinétion, and if we were to {peak of the author 
in terms of commendation only, we need only give an ex- 
tract from this part of the work to juftify our livelich com- 
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* It is founded, however, on the facts related of Corilla, a 
famous Improvifutrace. 
mendation, 
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mendation. It ts alfo fair to flate, that the part of the 
firft volume which difcuffes the fubjed of Italian literature, 
contains many judicious obfervations, and demonftrates a 
’ ~ le 1 ‘ ++} ) > of A 
familiar acquaintance with the belt writers in the different 
languages. Here we paule, as perhaps having too long de. 
layed making the reader more familiarly acq\ wainted With the 
author. 


«© Ofwald felt all the pride of triumph in carrying off his 
conqueft. He wi! ofe enjoyments had hitherto been almott con. 
flantly difturbec by the intrufion of reflections and reprets, ex. 
perienced, upon this occafion, a total exemption from the pains 
of fufpenfe. Not that he was altogether refolved, but that he 
was wholly unconcerned, abandoning himfelf to the courfe of 
events, in the confident expectation that they would ultimately 
—r him to the objet of his wifhes. They traverfed the 
plain of Albano, where is ftill exhibited the fuppofed tomb of the 
Horatii and Curatii. ‘They paffled to the Jake of Nemi, and 
the facred groves which furround it. Here it was, according to 
fabulous tradition, that Hippolytus was refufcitated by Diana, 
who would not fuffer any horfes to approach the {pot, and by 


this prohibition perpetuated the remembrance of the misfortune 
of her juvenile favourite, 7 hus it is, at every ftep one travels 
in Italv, the im srg f hiftory and poetry me retraced in 


the memory, and the ckarming fituations b ry which they 


, 
; 


sT _ 
are Te. 


| thar is aclat icholy in the paft, and feem to 
“re ’ ) them nin eternal youth. 

ce wald ‘and Corinna then traverfed the Pontine Marfhes, a 
traci % rtile but veftilential ; and where, notwithftandine the 


called foften dow: 


producti enefs of nature, not a fingle habitation is to be feen. 
A few fix my beings harnefs your horfes, and advife vou not te 
fleep in paffi the marfhes, for there fleep proves the real har- 
binger of death. Buffal ves, Of an appearance at once wretched 
and ferocious, ee the pk ugh, which a few imprudent culti- 
vators ftill occafionally conda& over that fatal foil, and the mof 
brilliant fun illuminates this melancholy fpectacle. In ti= North, 
marfhy and unhealthy fituations are diftinétly pointed out by 
their frig htful afpect ; but in the mof fatal regions of the South 
nature retains a ferenity, whofe deceitful-foftnefs throws the tra- 
veller off his guard. If it be true, that it is extremely dan- 
gerous to fall afleep in crofling the Pontine Marfhes, the. in- 
vincible fomnolency which they induce in warm weather, maf 
be confidered as one of the perfidious impreffions which this 


place oceafions. Lord Nelvil conftant]} kept a watchful eye 
upon Corinna, who fometimes reclined her head upon Therefina 
who accompanied them ; and at others, overcome by the sangese 
of the atmofphere, clofed her eyes. Oswald inftantly awoke 


her with imexoreflible terror: and, though naturally difpofed to 
taciturnity, was inexhauflible in fubjeCts of converfation, always 
a 
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well fupported and always new, in order to prevent her from 
yielding, for a fingle moment, to the fatal Jethargy. Ah! thould 
not female fenfibility be forgiven, thofe* heart-rending regrets 
which are attached to the days when they were beloved, when 
their exiftence was fo neceflary to that of another, and when they 
conftantly found themfelves fypported and protected! - How 
dreary the folitude which fucceeds thofe periods of blifs! and 
how happy they whom the facred ties of matrimony have foftly 
conducted from love to friendfhip, without experiencing the tor. 
ture of one cruel moment | 

« Ofwald and Corinna, after their anxious journey through 
the Marfhes, at length arrived at Terracina, which is fituated 
on the coaft, and on the confines of the kingdom of Naples. 
There the South may be truly faid to commence: it is there 
that the receives the traveller in all her magnificence. The 
country of Naples, that bappy plain*, is in a manner feparated 
from the reft of Europe, both by the fea, which nearly furrounds 
it, and the dangerous traét which mutt be traverfed before it 
can be reached. It might be faid that Nature, defirous of re. 
taining within herfelf the fecret of this delicious abode, had 
rendered all its approaches perilous, At Rome one has not yet 
reached ¢he South; there, indeed, one has a foretafte of its at. 
tractions ; but the full force of its enchantment commences only 
with the Neapolitan territory. Ata fhort diftance from Ter. 
racina is the promontory afligned by the poets as the abode of 
Circe ; and behind Terracina rifes Mount Anxur, where Theo. 
doric, King of the Goths, ere€ted one of thofe ftrong cattles, 
with which the warriors of the North covered the face of the 
globe. In Italy there are very few traces of the invafion of the 
Barbarians ; or, at leaft, where thofe traces confift of ruins, they 
are confounded with the effects of time. ‘The northern nations 
have not given to Italy that warlike afpect which Germany has 
preferved. It fhould feem as if the tender foil of Aufonia was 
incapable of retaining the fortifications and citadels with which 
the regions of the North are covered. There a gothic edifice, 
a feudal caftle, rarely reprefents itfelf to view ; and the memo~ 
rials of the ancient Romans rife triumphant, amidit the lapfe 
of ages, over thofe of the nations who fubdued them, 

‘The mountain which overhangs Terracina is entirely co. 
vered with orange and citron trees, which embalm the atmo. 
fphere in the moft delicious manner. Nothing in our climates 
can be compared with the meridional perfume of the citron tree 
in any open fituation. It has almoft the fame effe& as melodious 
mufic on the imagination; it infpires a poetic difpofition, calls 
forth talent, and intoxicates it with the charms of nature. The 
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* Alluding to the etymology of Campania, and the epithet 
Felix, beftowed on it by the Romans.—k. . 
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aloes and broad-leaved fiz-trecs, ince{fantly to be met with, have 
a peculiar phyfiognomy, reminding one of the well-known qua, 
Jaties ot the redoubible productions of Africa. Thefe p Lagee 
infpire a kind of horror; they have the appearance of bel longing 
to a violent and tyrannical nature. The whole afj pect of ‘ie 
country feems firange. One feels as if in another world, } Known 
to us ‘only by the deferiptions of the poets of antiguity, whofe 
pictures dit iplay, at the fame time, fo much i: nagination a d {y 
much exaétnefs. On enterin g Terracina, the children threw into 
Corinna’s carriage an immenfe quantity of flowers, which they 
culled by the roa idfide » or on the mountain, and which the y {cate 
tered at random: fach was their confidence in the prodigality of 
Nature! The carts which conveved the productions ot harvet 
were daily decorated with garli inds of rofes ; and fometime s the 
 taieW crown their petty gleanings with flowers ; for, uncer a 
: fky, the imagination of the very populace becomes a 
By the fide of thefe fmiling fcencs was feen and heard the { 
whofe furges broke with a furious furf. It was nota ftorm which 
agitated it, but thofe rocks that formed an habitual obttacle to 


its waves, and provoked its majettic rage. 


‘ I non udite ancor come rifuona 
I] roco ed alto fremito marino ? 


“© And ftill hear ye not refound the deep and hollow mur. 
mur of the fea ?’’ 


This movement without purpofe, this force without objec, 
which is eternally renovated, without our being able to afcertain 
the caufe or end, draws us to the fhore, where this grand fpec- 
tacle prefents itlelf to our v iew, and we teel a kind of irretittible 
impulte, mixed with terror, to approximate the waves, and 
overwhelm reflection with their tumultuous note. 

“ "Towards the eve caeg all was calm. Corinna and Lord 
Nelvil took a flow and delicious walk in the fields. ‘The pref. 
fure of every ftep made the flowers give out their perfumes. 
‘The ni ightingales more gadly took their ftation on the rofe. 
buthes, and thus the pureit {trains of fong were blended with’ the 
{weetett odours, ana all the charms of nature exerted a rec) iprocal 
attra¢tion. But what is particularly and ineffably delighttul, 1s 
the mildnefs of the atmoiphere which you refpire. In furvey ing 
a fine fituation in the North, the climate which you feel conti nu 

ly give fome interruption to the pleafure which you might 
‘ therwik enjoy. i hofe potty fenfazions of cold and humid: ty, 
which more or lefs diflract the attention from the ob ject you are 
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countries Nature places him in a ftate of relation with external 
objects, and his fenfations foftly expand themfelves beyond his 
fpecies. Not that the South has not alfo its melancholy for 
where is human deftiny exempt from ‘hat impreflion ? bur in this 
melancholy there is no tincture of difcontent, anxiety, or regret. 
Elfew here it is life, which,. fuch as it is, Vadis infuflicient to 
gratify the taculties of the mind: here it is the faculties of the 
mind, which are infuficient for the ba enjoy ment of i at, 
and the fuperabundance of our fenfations infpires a mung in. 
dolence, which, while we feel ir, fcare wakes our attention. 

‘* During the night the fire. flies made their appearance in the 
atm IT fy One would have thou: oht that the mountain {parkled, 
and that the burning foil emitted fome of its Bames.  ‘Thefe in- 
fecis flew about among the trees, and occafionally lighted on 
their toliage. ‘Lhe wind put chet little flars in morton, and 
varied their twinkling lights in a thoufand forms. The fand 
alfo contained a great number of {mall ferrugincous pebbles, 
which fparkled in every fu Stion. It was the native territory. 
of fire, which fill retained in its bofom the imprefl ons of that 
fun whole laft rays bad jt j mparted their warmgh. Here Na- 
ture pr ents ts at once with an activ ity and repofe, which com- 
ple i¢ ‘4 {ati Ly che Vafrie 1 


purpofes of exiftence.’’ Vol. 1. p. 178. 

With refpeét to the ftory it 1s nconhitent enough. Lord 
Nefvil i: reprefented as having many of the great qualities 
of mind which dittinguifh his count ymen, but n twith fland- 
ing his folemn eng igerentiy with Corinna he 1s made at length 
moft capricioufly and ungenerouflv to de ‘fert her. On his 
bit. das mag nanimous, generous, of 


the nobleft fentiments, and one from whoin you are to ex; peét 
every good and amuable ‘action. ut in the termination he 
is mean, fickle, cowardly, and bafe. He marries the filler 
of Corinna, but how or why is not. worth detaining the 
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reader to tell him in this place. The great object, as befove 
oblerved, wis to reprefent from lifegghe three natural cha- 
racters of England, Italy, and Fran la that of the firit 
we acknowledge but litle refemblance, that of Italy in 
Cormna is furely coloured much too highly. There can be 
no fuch being as this fernale of a mind-at once fo lofty and 
fo feeble, fo aecomplifhed in many things and fo ignorant of 
others, at once fo tenacious and fo regardlefs of charaéter. 
That the writer, however, is not entirely unacquainted with 
the character and cultoums ot Engla wi, 1s Very evident from 
the following happy reprefentation of a a dining porty ina 
gentleman's fami ly in a village in the north of England, 
which can neither be perufed without a {mile, nor without 
alfeating to its accuracy. 
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* I left Florence with an inexpreffible feeling of reprer, 
The woman who came for me did not underftand Italian. 1 ufeg 
to fpeak my native tongue however, apart, in private with 
Therefina, who confented to follow me, though fhe wepr at 
abandoning her country. But it was neceffary to difcontinue 
thefe harmonious founds, which gave pleafure even to foreigners, 
and the charms of which were conneéted with all the recollec. 
tions of my infant years. I proceeded towards the North, and 
the fenfations which I experienced were fombre and melancholy, 
1 had not feen my father for five years before I arrived in Eng. 
land, and I could fearcely recolleét him. It appeared to me, 
that he had acquired an air of gravity which he did nor for. 
merly poffefs. He received me, however, with much tendernefs, 
and often faid to me that I refembled my mother. My little 
fifter, then three years old, was introduced to me. Her white 
fkin and fine flaxen hair furprifed me, for we have no fuch figures 
in Italy ; but the interefted me from the moment I faw her. On 
that very day I took fome of her hair to make a bracelet, which 
] have carefully preferved. At laft my mother-in-law appeared, 
and the imprefhon fhe made on me at firft fight has remained, and 
has increafed ever fince. 

_ € Lady Edgermond was exclufively attached to the country 
in which fhe had been born, and my father, who was compietely 
governed by her, gave up his defire to refide in London or 
Kdinburgh. She was referved, filent, and proud. ‘There was 
fenfibility in her eyes when fhe looked at her daughter; but at 
other times her phyfiognomy was fevere and inflexible: the. 
creature of habit, it appeared impoffible to make her compre- 
hend a new idea, or even a word to which fhe was not accuf- 
tomed. She received me very well; but I readily perceived that 
my manner greatly furprifed her, and that fhe refolved to change 
it if fhe could. Not a word was fpoken during dinner, got. 
withftanding that fome neighbours were invited. This filence 
was fo oppreffive to me, that in the midft of the dinner | at- 
tempted to fay a few words to an elderly gentleman who fat next 
me. I underftood ith very well, as my father had taught 
it me in my infancy, and, in the courfe of the converfation, I 
quoted fome very elegant Italian verfes, in which the fubject of 
love was introduced. My mother-in-law, who knew Italian, 
looked at me, blufhed, and made a figna! for the ladies to retire 
much fooner than ufual to the tea-table, the gentlemen being left 
alone at the deflert. I did not underftand this cuftom, which would 
appear very extraordinary in Italy, where men can find no plea- 
fure in fociety without women; but 1 fuppofed, for a mcment, 
that my mother-in-law was fo difpleafed at my Fonduct, that fhe 
would not ftop in the room with me. 1 was undecciveds 
however, when fhe made a fign to me to follow her, and when 1 
found that fhe did not reproach me during the three hours whic! 
we remained in the drawing-room, until the gentlemen joined us. 
ae My 
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«© My mother-in-law faid to me foftly, at fupper, that it was 
not the cuftom for young ladies to fpeak with fo much freedom as 
1 had fhewn in converfation, and in particular that it was very 
wrong to fay a word about love, ‘ Mifs Edgermond,’’ faid 
fhe, ‘* you muft endeavour to forget every thing connected with 
Italy ; it would have been better for you had you never known 
that couutry.’’ I paffed the night-in tears; my heart was op. 
prefled with forrow. In the morning I went out to walk, and 
found myfelf enveloped in a frightful fog: I could not fee the 
fun, which, at leaft, would have reminded me of Italy. My 
father came to me and faid ; ‘© My dear child, it is not here 
as in Italy : with us women have no employ but their domettic 
duties: the talents which you poffefs will enable you to employ 
your time in folitude: perhaps you may meet with a hufband to 
whom your accomplifhments will afford pleafure ; but in a fmall 
town like this, every thing that attracts attention excites envy, 
and you will find few men difpofed to marry you, if it is be- 
lieved that you have taftes and purfuits inconfiftent with our 
manners. Here the whole routine of exiftence' mutt be fubje& to 
our ancient provincial cuftoms. I {pent twélve years with your 
mother in Italy, and the recolle€tion of that period ftill affords 
me exquifite pleafure. I was then young, and every novelty 
delighted me: now, however, I have contra¢ted myfelf within 
a narrow circle, and I am fatisfied. ‘Time paffes away un- 
perceived amidft a life which is regular, and even monotonous : 
it is in vain to oppofe the cuftoms of the country in which one 
is‘ fixed: thofe who make that attempt always fuffer by their 
conduct ; for in a little town, like that in which we live, every 
thing is known, and every tale is repeated. There is.no room 
for emulation, but much for jealoufy ; and it is far better to en. 
dure the tedium of fuch a life, than to be always meeting with 
furprife or ill-will inevery face, and looks which feem to require 
of you a reafon for what you.have done.”” Vol, ii. p. 354. 


The portrait drawn with the greateft force and truth, which 
might indeed be expeéted, is that of the Frenchman, the 
Count d’Erfeuil, who is exhibited as poffeffing a ftrange 
compound of folid and fuperficial qualities, occafionally de- 
monftrating judgment and fenfe with extreme frivolity, good 
teeling and the total want of it. We have:not yet found 
leifure for perufing the work in the original, but there feems 
to be no reafon to find fault with the tranflation. There is 
we believe another tranflation, but we have had no means of 
comparing the two, nor indeed does it feem of any material 
importance. 
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Art. VII. Refearches Anatomical and Pra&ical concern}, 
Fever, as connefied with Inflammation. By Thomas Bedds ve, 


M.D. 256 pp. 8s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1807, 
N° fooner was Dr. Clutterbuck’s work upon fever # 


announced for publication, than another author of no 
mean celebrity offered. himfelf in the lifls, and we now 
proceed to notice lis lucubrations. Alter rapidly enumerating | 
{ome of the numerous, oppofite, and generally abfurd Opinions 
which have been entertained on the fubjeét of fever, from 
remotelt antiquity to the prefent period, Dr. Beddoes ‘alferts 
his own pretentions on the fubjett, and we quote the fol. 
lowing fentences by way of introduétion to his labours, 


¢¢ Whether or not I entcr upon a tafk fo arduous, haftily and 
unprepared, it is for the reader to judge from the following 
digeft of facts. Hg may, and perhaps with juttice, cenfure my 
profufion of authoritics. But if he only confider that we owe 
our exemption from peftilece, to fome great fire, or new fafhion 
of life, rather than to fkill; that, in one of our own Europea 
dependencies, we have juft had to lament as great a mortality 
from fever, as was ufual’in ages of -the deepett ignorance, not 
without deftruétive vifitations at home; that caprice, fkill, end 
calamity together have proved infufficient to guard our colonifts 
in America, “againgt rendering their new cities, as much hot beds 
of the calenture, as our old ones had been of the plague ; and 
that, far and wide through the civilized world, the fatal sanj/os 
of remote antiquity {till carries on its exterminating wartare 
againft the human fpecies; he muft fecl how very few of the 
difficulties, which perplexed the earlieft obfervers can be yet 
removed ; nor will he require a very laboured excufe for fome 
anxiety, in authenticating a fLatement, tending ever fo remotely 
to their removal.’ 


- 


The author has certajnly anticipated an objeétion which 
muft occur to the majority of his readers. Nearly the whole 
of this book confifts in quotations, and we frequently mect 
with feveral fucceflive pages of extratts, without a fingle 
original obfervation. We objeét not to an author generalizing 
facts, and referring to the original fources; or even to the 
infertion of long extraéis from foi eign publications, or fuch 
as are difficult to be obtained ; but we cannot acquieice in 
the neceflity of quoting entire pages from journals, and 
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other works genérally known, and perufed by all who might 
be likely to read the prefent volume. 

Purfuing his inveftigation .into the conné€tion of fever 
with inflammation, the author recapitulates fome generally 
apprehended circumftances, as that, 


‘© Inflammation and ulcers of extenfive, important, or dee 
feated parts, are attendéd with alteration in the pulfe, in the 
heat of the body, in the fenfations referred to the fkin, and 
indeed in the feelings altogether. Thefe alterations conftitute 
the fymptoms of hettic, or more largely fpeaking, fymptomatic 
fever.’? He proceeds to ftate that ‘fever and local inflammation 
may fimultaneoufly arife, from a fingle impreffion, Sudden varia- 
tions of température will produce univerfal fhiverings, heats, 
and quickened pulfe, together with a more intenfe effect in a part 
or parts, as we fee in cafes of catarrh and rheumatifm. At 
other times, general affection fhall arife, a confiderable time 
before the appearance of fymprems of local inflammation.’ 
Again, ‘ Local inflammation fhall occur by atfelf, and then 
increafing by degrees, fymptomatic fever fhall follow.’” Inftances 
of thefe different affections are adduced. 


The connection of inflammation with fever is next con- 
fidered ; and the author conclades that fever is ‘* hardly ever 
exempt from inflammation.”~—The dependence of idiopathic 
fever ‘on inflammation of one’ particular organ has been 
obferved by different writers ; and from the difturbance of 
the fenforial functions, it has been fuppofed that the brain 
was the feat of the diforder, 

Dr. Beddoes quotes feveral pages in favour of this; and 
has deteéted a very fingular coincidence of .opinion on the 
nature of fever, between.Dr. Clutterbuck, and Dr. Plonc- 
zon profeffor of medicine in the Univerfity of Tubingen. 
The profeffor is flated to have long taught from the chair, 
that fever confifted in inflammation of the brain; and from 
a thefis containing a fummary of his do€trines on fever, and 
corrected by himfelf; fevera]l pages are quoted and contrafted 
with paflages taken from Dr. Clutterbuck’s recent publication, 
from which it appears evident that the opinion entertained 
by: each of thefe gentlemen is fimilar, and their coincidence 
of expreflion is often very ftriking ; fo that if Dr. C. efcape 
the imputation of plagiari{m, he certainly lofes the merit of 
novelty. Dr. Beddoes with much ingenuity and candour 
difcufles their arguments, and we think he has been fuccefsful 
in refuting them; we entirely concur in the following ob. 
feryation, p. 43. ' 


** One may apprehend that both writers (Drs. Plomcguet and 
Clutterbuck) are fomewhat too indul gent towards their.own doc. 
Oo (rilu y 
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trine, when, after laying peculiar ftrefs upon the evidence from 
wide fpreading devaftations in the organ, fuppofed to be ‘princi. 
pally concerned, they fubtilize fever producing inflammation into 
a mere thickening of the arachnoid coat, and then join in com. 
manding all traces of it whatever to vanifh with life. Which 
feems pretty nearly faying that every fort of alteration indicates 
febrile inflammation or fomewhat a kin, while the abfence of 
alteration affords no proof to the contrary.” 


Some very interefling details upon the morbid anatomy of 
fever fully prove that the brain is not more frequently in. 
flamed in that difeafe than many other parts; while the 
flomach more generally prefents the appearances of inflam. 
mation ; and the learned author after comparing the fymptoms 
of fever with the appearances on diffe€tion, concludes, ‘ Jn 
whatever organ this proce/s (inflammation ) may be deteéted, its 
ae =p appear at all ftages of the difeafe alike ; nor does the 

ead offer the fmallef? peculiarity in this refpeét.” This con- 
clufion is of great importance, and is fupported by numerous 
and well-ftated fa&ts, direétly oppofed to the hypothelis of 
fever depending upon inflammation of the brain. 

Under the head ‘* Analogical Confiderations,”” Dr. Beddoes 
has narrated fome interefting cafes of hydrophobia, with 
diffeétions, from which it appears evident that many fymptoms 
of this formidable malady nearly refemble thofe of fever, and 
the brain is as frequently fubjeét to inflammation in the one 
difeafe as in the other: but it is fully eftablifhed that the 
marks of inflammatory a€tion having taken place in either 
cafe, are obfervable at times in every vifcus of the body ; 
while there is fcarcely a diforder in which the condition 
of the fenforium is not affeéted. 

The ingenious author after an able review of the-changes 
which the fenforial fun&ions undergo in fever; obferves, 


«« From thermometrical obfervations, made during the height 
of diverts nervous diforders, it appears that the fenforial functions 
may be varioufly difturbed, even without increafe of the animal 
heat, ‘much more without complete inflammation. On the other 
hand, during the hot ftage of idiopathic fever, it is remarkable 
that in parts, free from all fufpicion of inflammation, the tem. 


perature will rife as high as it does in the very feat of local 
inflammation itfelf.’’ 


Some judicious obfervations are made upon Hydroce- 
phalus internus, and its charaéteriftic diftinétions from pA sa 
fever are pointed out; in every ftage of the former difeafe 
in its acute ftate, bleeding is hesealiy urged; as either re- 


meving the complaint altogether, or if that be too late, as 
| probably 
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probably leffening the fufferings of the_patients, and pre- 
venting the horror of the clofing oye In the treatment 
of fever, Dr. Beddoes regards cold affufion as of much lefs 
utility, than has been of late fuppofed. From the pipe 
which he has inferted, we infer that he recommends the free 
ufe of the lancet in the early flages of fever; and we extraét 
the following {pecimen of prattice, as being probably new 
to many of our readers. 


« Having thewn by fuperfluity of evidetice, though much 
might be added, that in violent fever, whether foreign of domettic, 
whether yellow or of a different hue, we have a right to affume 
inflammatory difpofition in the abdominal vifcera, I propofe the 
carlieft’ application of leeches to that region.. They fhould be 
laid on by relays of dozens; and intermediate fubtepid fomentation 
will at once encourag¢ the bleeding, and fubdue the fever of the 
adjacent organs,’’ . 


Where the head is much affe&ted, the author recommends 
opening the temporal artery in preference to a diftant vein. 
In cafes where the propriety of bleeding is doubtful, it is 
advifed to ufe the circular fwing, as propofed by Dr. Darwin: 
the continued application of cold is ftated who PA to fuperfede 
blood letting in many cafes where this is beneficial ; digitalis 
alfo is recommended for the fame purpofe; and great attention 
is dire€ted to be paid ‘* to prevent the heat of the body from 
finking too low or rifing too high.” Our limits neceffaril 
reftri€t us from following the author through the whole 
curative procefs, which in general feems to be judicious, 
though we do not anticipate much benefit from the circular 
fwing, nor advantage from the exhibition of digitalis ; neither 
do we think the doétor, has eftablifhed with any degree of 
certainty when the lancet fhould be employed : in the typhus 
fever which occurs in large cities, experience has proved the 
pane of blood-letting to be highly dangerous; and we 

ope no prattitioner will have recourfe to it, from the fuccefs 
which has attended it in climates very different from our 
own, and under circumftances effentially diffimilar from 
thofe which ufually occur in clofe and thickly populated 
towne, 






























































Winftanley’s Vindication of certain Paffages. 


Arr. VIII. A Vindication of certain Paffages in the common 
Englifh Verfion of the New Teftament ; addreffed to Granville 
Sharp, Efq. Author of the * Remarks on the hy of the Deffa 
nitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Teftament;” by 
the Rev. Calvin Winflaniey, A.M. 12mo. pp. 84. 3s, 
Longman. 1805. * 


E remember that when Mr. Gregorv Blunt addreffed 
"¥ his “* Six more Letters” againft Mr. Granville Sharp's 
Remarks” on the Ufes of the Delinitive Article in: the 
Greek Text of the New Teftament, he was not contented 
with undertaking to prove the erroneoufnels of Mr. Sharp’s 
riew interpretation of certain important texts in the facred 
volume; but to confer a further obligation upon the public, 
he favoured his readers by fubflituting, at leaft in fome of 
thofe texts, another new verfion of his own, thereby coin- 
ciding fo far with Mr. Sharp as to agree with him in renounc- 
ing the authorized vulgar interpretation, and affording us an 
opportunity of eflimating his fitnefs for condemning others, 
by a reference to his own unparalleled and unheard-of in- 
terpretations ; and thus did he comply with the precept of 
one poet, and participate in the enthubafin of another ; 


‘© Let fuch teach others who themfelvés excel, 
And cenfure freely who have written well. 


And again, 


(¢ ———————-. tentanda via eft, qua me guegue poffint 
Tollere humo, wvictorgue virum volitare per ora.’’ 


Mr. C. Winftanley, although unintentionally, and -with- 
out any defign of imitation, (for he has prevailed upon 
himfelf to intorm us, that he has not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of perufing Mr. Blunit’s lucubrations) has in fome- 
degree followed this example of his predeceffor. © As 
the former gentleman gives us fpecimens of a new ver- 
fien in the-room of that of which he has deprived us, 
the latter favours us with a mew thesry. It- is not endugh 
that he demolifhes Mr. Sharp’s, as he thinks, from the very 





* Though the important avocations of the friend who fupplied 
this article have delayed it longer than we wifhed, yet the fub- 
je& is too important for us to withhold it from the public. We 


thall alfo foon have to confider a much more important work 
en the Greek Article. 





found.tions ; 
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foundations ; in place of it he eftablifhes ane of his own. 
If he pulls down with one hand, he at leaft builds op 
again with the other, At any rate, we are to have the con- 
folation not tq be Jeft altogether without a theory of the 
ufes of the Greek article. , 

In his fixth page Mr. Winftanley propofes the outlines of 
this Vindication. 


‘© In this difcuffion I fhall obferve the following method : 

‘« Firft, 1 fhall point out fome fources of error common to all 
your rules, 

*€ Secondly, I fhall confider a clafs of exceptions, which ar 
net repugnant to the conclufion you would eftabli—th. 

«« Thirdly, I fhall produce fach exceptions as are inconfiftent 
with that conclufion. 

** Fourthly, I thalt offer fome remarks on the fyntax of the 
definitive article, and the copulative. 

‘¢ Laftly, I fhall examine the paflages of Scripture which are 
the objects of this inveltigation.’’ 


In this fketch it will be eafily perceived, that it is Mr. 
‘Winttanley’s aim in the firft, third, and fifth fubdivifions, 
to overturn what has ‘been fuppefed to have been accom- 
plifhed by Mr. Shh or any others who have been en- 
gaged in the fame defign with him ; and that the remaining 
pot are dedicated to the fubftitution and eftablifhment of 
t. Winftanley’s: own notions. In compliance therefore 
with the rules of arrangement and juft method, we are to 
confider ourfelves as fummoned firft to deliver our fentiments 
on thofe parts of this work whofe objeét is to deflroy. And 
we apprehend that if it fhall appear, that Mr. W. has not 
exerted himfelf with any confiderable fuecefs there, it can 
hardly be expeéted that the public fhould look with much 
favour or intereft to any attempts towards the introdyétion 

of his own theory. Le -" | 
Now, fhould « be afked, what method would common 
fenfe.paint out to be purfyed by one who fhould undertake 
to overthrow Mr. Sharp’s, or any other grammatical canon 
predicated of any ancient and dead language, it might be 
replied, he would endeavour to fhow, doubtlefs, either that 
the rule was founded upon erroneous and defettive rea/on- 
ings, or that in praéfice it did not hold, but was liable to ex. 
ceptions inconfiftent with its pretended exiflence ; or laftly, 
that certain texts and paffages, affirmed to fall within the 
reach of the common theory, and their meaning and inter- 
pretation, claimed to them in confequence of thut theory, 
were undetftood and maintained by the ancient native writers 
wid readers of the language in queftion, in ‘a way difcor- 
Oo 3 dant 
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dant and contradi€tory to the views and pretenfions of the 
mqdern grammarian. Mr. Winftanley, it will be found, 
has but very imperfeétly filled up fome important parts of 
this outline. 

The firft rale in Mr. Sharp’s fyftem confeffedly is the 
only one of any very material and pra€tical importance, 
The others feem to have been introduced chiefly or folely 
for the purpofe of afcertaining mote precifely the exa& ob- 
je&t of the firft; to relieve and fet it off by the aid of con. 
traft; and partly, perhaps, to fhow, that the infertions, and 
even the omiflions, of the Greek article or the copulative, 
were in mot cafes regulated by fome uniform and afcertain- 
able principles. 

Now of this particular rule Mr. W. acknowledges ex. 
prelsly, that ‘* it is generally true,” (p. 16,) It 1s certain 
therefore, that he poffeffes no general and fundamental prin. 
ciple of logic or grammar to alledge againft it. Hence it can 
only be by the produétion of a tolerably numerous and un- 
queftionable band of exceptiqns that he can make it appear, 
that Mr, Sharp’s rule will not fuftain the conclufions which 
that gentleman deduces from jt; or by fhowing laftly, in op. 
polition to the evidence brought forward by Mr. Wordf- 
worth, in his ** Six Letters to Granville Sharp, Efq.” 
that the Greeks themfelves underftood thofe texts, our Eng- 
lifh authorized interpretation of which Mr. Sharp undertakes 
to rectify, ina fente inconfiftent with his views. The for- 
mer of thefe two is the expedient to which Mr, Winftanley 
principally or rather intirely reforts; and therefore imme- 
diately after the itl | admiffion of the general truth of 
this firft rule, he opens his train of argument. ‘‘ This rule,” 
fays he, ‘* is generally true, but it is defeftive, inafmuch as 
it 18 liable to exceptions, which, if taken together, ‘and fairly 
confidered, muft be fatal to the inference you would deduce 
from it.” P, 16, 

We have not room to follow Mr. W. through all the ex- 
ceptions which are alledged by him in the 16th and next 
following pages. Were it wk Bay we fhould feel ourfelves 
called upon to maintain, theugh they may have been worth 
the bringing together and aliens in the manner in which 
they have been done by Mr. W. yet that they are of very 
little or no value at all i the important work of demolition 
which Mr. W. has undertaken ; nay rather, we would main- 
tain that, they do tend materially to eftablilh and not to over- 
throw the very identical rates Baa which Mr. Sharp and 
his colleagues are fo anxious to introduce. But in faét, there 
is little neceflity for any fuch interpofition. Thefe excep- 

tions, 
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tions, as he calls them, are fo faintly urged by Mr. W. him- 
felf, that of the ftrongeft of them he fays, ** it muft be con 

feffed they differ materially from thofe of which you would 
corre&t the common verfion.” (P. 18.) And all that he 
claims for them is, that it fhould be allowed that ‘* they are 
not totally inapplicable to our prefent purpofe.” (ibid.) We 
prefer therefore to let Mr. W. {peak from his flrong holds, 
and to call forth thofe fupplies upon whofe aid he repofes 
the moft confidence. 


‘€ I fhall now fubjoin feveral quotations, which come within 
all the limitations of your firft rule, and are dire¢t exceptions 
to it. 

«*« Clemens Alexandrinus has this quotation from Plato : 

: Tov wavlwy Oeov cilsov x) TU MyeoVOG KH ciliY Walece RUgiOY sou 

yorlas. 
‘© Here ru ivysuovos x) ashe, is an agreement with your rule, but 
Tov warlwr Qsor—xas mrallega xvgrov is in dire&t oppofition to it, Ori. 
gen has the fame quotation with fome difference, but fill without 
the repetition of the article before waliga, thus, 

© xan tov rar wailor Bsor, wytpore Tw Te Orla a) Tw rsAoilwry, Te 
Te Hytpoveg —) wile walega x) xugiov smomrurlas. 

“«¢ Clemens obferves, that Plato appears to be defcribing the 
father and the fon; Qassilas woilega x) dior suPawev; and Origen 
makes a fimilar obfervation: fo that neither of thefe Greek 
fathers thought the repetition of the article fo neceflary to dif. 
tinguifh two perfons. It may be remarked alfo, by the way, 
that where Clemens writes wale KUEIOY, Origen writes weleoe % 
xvgiovy for oné perfon; which is an exception to your.fifth rule, 

“ ty Gew Taw drwy moorexsle x dWacxary tur wees arly pwabnualer 
to Ingv.——Orig. contra Cels. 497+ 

“‘ This is furely a pertinent example. The attribute ddaze 
xados without the article repeated, mutt be referred, not to the 
preceding & Geos, but to the following 6 Incas asa diftin® fubjec,; 
and in the fame manner may five of your examples be underftood, 
If you fhould objeét, that the article, though not prefixed to 
ddacxaros is to Incas; it may be replied, that it is nor there a 
mark of difference, but of identity with dducxaros, and being 
prefixed to a proper name might as well have been omitted. ‘That 
it is not, in fuch a fituation, a mark of perfonal diftin&tion, might 
be fhewn in many inftances, fuch as thefe, 

© Aeyes eb nvgieg nw nas owlne Inows b Xeipus tv evayyedsous— 
Conft. Apoft. 258. ry 


* Tov xciwov naw Osov xaas xugiey Tov Xgirov.—See Sharp, 110. 


*€ rw de Dew waller, nas iw ty nvew tywr Ince Xgisw crv tw ayia 


witvpals doga.—See note in Burgh's Enquiry, 359. 

“* In this example, as well as in the one laft cited from Ori. 
gen, the article is not repeated immediately after the copulative, 
-Oo4 and 
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and is fo far an exception to your rule. If it be objected, tha: 
it is afterwards repeated, I reply as before, that in fuch a fitug. 


tion it isa mark of identity with the noun immediately pre, 
ceding. Befides, if you fhould think it any thing moie, ye, 
muft give up one of your own examples, namely, 

rT Araprelvegpces By byw syomioy Te Ow xas xuers Inte Xcisw TOY 
psrAorlog xesvery Carles was vaxeus. 

6S wiles Oy ev te wavie Te aplewmy, dl ra warre Te Seu" as nonray 
auPorw Tor Pirow Te waila, re Ses ear arQewre.—Clem, Alexand, "6. 

‘* If any objection fhould be made to this example, it mutt be, 
that the lait noun avOgwaag (by which the author means a pious 
Chriftian) is ufed‘in a general fenfe. It is, however, a farther 
proof -that the repetition of the article is not fo neceffary as you 
have fappofed. The reafon why it is omitted in this particular 
inftance, I fhall confider hereafter; for the prefent I fhall pro. 
duce fome examples, to which no objection can be imagined, 

“ usd & Dotcetw bw xas Hares nar ayy wrevsctoo—E piff, Eccles, 
Smyrn. de Martyr Polycarp. 

“© Dobe tov Grov, vst, xas BacirAsa, xaos pad Etepy avtwy aoreiByons, 
— Param. Cap. 24, v. 21. “ 

‘¢ ‘This paffagé from'the Septnagint, which I am furprifed you 
fhould have overlooked, is thus quoted, in the interpolated epiftle 
of Ignatius to the Smytneans : 

S< Times Quors, dos, Tov Deov nes Bacirga. 

<* It would be unneceffary to examine the reft of your rules, 
if you had not propofed: them as confirmations of the firt: bit 
this being the cafe, fome notice muft be taken of them; and it 
fhall be as fhort as'] can make it.’’ P. 18. : 


In this extra€ then it appears that we have before us the 
principal ftrength in the way of exceptions to Mr. Sharp's 
rule, with which Mr. Winftanley’s refearches have furnithed 
bim. oe Se 

But be‘ore we come to the more particular examination of 
the value of Mr. Winftanley’s materials, we muft protel 
loudly againft the pra€tice of citing Clemens and Origen, 
and many other fuch writers, efpecially in a matter of phi- 
lological controverfy, without referring us to the ‘edition, 
volume, &c. &c. where the paflage cited may be found; an 
inexcufable fault, which runs through the whole of this 
volime. Who would believe that we are referred repeatedly 
to Plato, Ariflotle, Demofthenes, Chryfoflom, &c. &c. al- 
ways very inadequately, and often without. any mention at 
all of the tra@, page, or even volume? And this isnot all. 
The fault of which, we complain might have been in fome 
degree extenuated if Mr. W. had taken care to be large and 
copious in his extraéts. But the paflages which he produces, . 
perhaps withouta fingle exception, are little more than mere 


{craps 
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feraps and fragments, cut offand fevered from all the helps of 
duly appreciating and underftanding them, which might heve 
been derived from the context. Weare far from meaning 
to infinuate that Mr. W. had any unfair defign in this bre- 
vity; but the praétice is always difreputable and injurious, 
_ and will hardly ever be found unaccompanied by all or fome 
of the evils of a want of refpeét to the public, an overween- 
ing conceit, and unreafonable glam for confidence in the 
author ;_a great degree of diffatisfattion and lofs of time to 
the careful, honeft, and judicious reader; and an erroncous 
eflimate of the magnitude of the author’s undertaking, and 
confequently a Salt want of fuccefs in his delign. 

But to return to the alledged exceptions. What are we 
to fay to them?—Without doubt, with regard to one part, 
Mr. W. has fallen into the grofs and unfortunate miftake of 
infifting upon thofe paffages as ‘exceptions to Mr. Sharp's 
rule, and of power to overturn it, which in faé are nothing 
lefs than legitiinate examples, and fo far folid confirmations 
of it. ‘* Clemens obferves,” fays Mr. W..“ that Plato 
appears to be delfcribing the father and the fon, and Origen 
makes a fimilar obfervation.”” No doubt they make thefe 
 obfervations; but then nothing can hence be deduced re- 
fpecting any reference to fw perfons in either of thefe paf- 
ages, in any way at all interfering with Mr. Sharp’s rule. 
Mr. Winflanley will perceive his miftake if we point out to 
him, that in the words tov waviwy Geov aitiov % Barsea xupioy, 
which are in conformity with Mr. Sharp’s rule, one perfon, 
(the father) and in the other combination, ts Hyepov0s > asin, 
which are in a like conformity, another perfon (the fon) is 
fpoken of. This being the cafe, it will eafily be {een alfo, 
that in the fecond quotation from Origen, and in the origi- 
nal paffage in Plato, which might and ought to have been *# 
referred to, there is not any pretence for the exiftence of an 
exception, beyond the unlucky one of Mr. W. having mil- 
underitood and mifconftrued his authors. 

The next exception is taken from Origen againft Celfus, 
(Vol. I. p. 497. edit. De la Rue; or p. 157, edit. Spencer. 
‘* This,” Mr. W. remarks, “* is furely a pertinent example.” 
We think otherwife, and for this reafon. The xa: there, it 
is plain, is not copulative between the nouns ty bem and 
Si8acxaxw, which is a neceflary and exprefs condition in the 


—— 





* Sixth Epiftle, at theend. The paflages from Clemens and 
Origen are refpéctively in vel. 2. p. 709. (edit. Potter) and 
p- 280. (edit. Spencer.) 


application 
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application of Mr. Sharp’s rule; but between rw 6ew and 
Ince; and therefore we es no more weight to this citation 
than to the two preceding. 
The four exceptions which follow, and which make y 
nent the whole direft evidence adduced in this tra& a nt 
I 


Mr. Sharp’s firft and only important rule, may all, we think, 
be anfwered, and their weaknefs very eafily expofed, upon — 
one general principle. Mr. Sharp has himfelf alledged, and 
Mr. Winflanley finds no fault with the propriety of this re. 
fervation, that nouns in the plural number, and that pro 
names, are not within the province of his rule. Now thefe 
limitations, it is obvious, are founded in very good, natural, 
and fatisfatory rea/ons; for, in the firft place, with regard 
to plural nouns, what rule of grammar can make thofe words 
to denote one individual perjon, which by the appellation 
(plural), and by the nature of things, do neceffarily denote 
more than one? And fecondly, in regard to proper names, 
they do not fall within that idiom which is ye for the 
purpole of pointing at and denoting one perfon, for a fimilar 
reafon, becaufe they cannot, or need not. There is no hazard 
of ambiguity. And what wonder then, that the idiom which 
is ufed for the fole purpofe of avoiding ambiguity, fhould not 
be obferved where that purpofe cannot take effeét? Thefe, 
we fay, are the rea/ons upon which the exceptions, fpecified 
by Mr. Sharp, are grounded. Now what is there to forbid 
our inquiring whether the /ame principle may not be extended 
further than the precife terms imply in which it has happened 
to Mr. Sharp tg enunciate it ? “Is it reafonable, that an in- 
adequate or imperfeét enumeration of the ere pen to any 
grammatical canon fhould be fatal to the general principle of 
that canon, and to the application of it to the ten thoufand 
remaining inftances to which no poflible exception can be 
made? Rather will it not be admitted, by al who regard 
controverfy only as it aims at ¢ruth, that it is much more fair, 
more honourable, and more logical, for every man to lend 
his aid in accumulating all the real or feeming exceptions 
which he can meet with; and then, when the colle@lion is 
made fufficiently large for that purpofe, to fet himfelf feri- 
oufly down to inquire, whether any, and what common prin- 
ciple or principles of exception may pervade the whole mafs 
ot his materials; and readily to admit, if he feems to be 
fuccefsful in that inquiry, the principle to be applied, fo far 
as it does a€tually appear to extend, even though it may not 
have been adequately laid down by the original authors and 
inventors of the canon in queftion? In the cafe at prefent 
before us, we acknowledge and admit of the exceptions and 
imitations 
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limitations laid down by Mr. Sharp. Mr, Winftanley does 
the fame. We fee the rationale upon which thofe exceptions 
are founded; and we maintain, that the paflages adduced by 
Mr. W. though got comprehended within the words and 
litter either at the two limitations of Mr. Sharp, are yet 
fully accounted for by the as and /pirit of one of them. 
Thus much in general. e fhall foon come to confider 
the application of what we have faid to Mr. W.’s particular 
inftances. 

But firft we muft remark, that there is great reafon to be- 
lieve that Mr. W. has been as unfortunate in mifconftruin 
the firft of thofe inftances, the paffage which he has cited 
from Burgh’s Enquiry, as he is with regard to his firft-ex- 
traéts from Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen. It is flrange 
that Mr. W. fhould negle&t to inform us (for is Burgh’s 
Enquiry a book which every fcholar muft neceffarily have 
upon his fhelves ?) that the paffage in queftion is a citation 
by Bafilius Magnus (De Spiritu Sanéto, cap. 29. §. 72. 
tom. 3, p. 60. edit. Benedidin.) from Dionytius, Bifhop of 
‘Alexandria. Had Mr. W. confulted St. Bafil he would 
have found, that though there is no comma after tio, fo 
neither is there any after wale. But even without that help, 
had Mr. W. been familiar with the forms of expreffion ufed 
in the Greck fathers refpe€ting the feveral Perfons of the 
Trinity, he would have been led to fufpeét the truth of his 
interpretation, and Cones oeryy te apprehend leit by citin 
this paflage as an exception to Mr. S ote rule he thould 
only hazard the reputation of his own {cholarfhip. In faét, 
there is very little doubt that the words wag: xa: ci are 
both to be referred to the antecedent 6«w, in a manner not at 
all uncommon, and fimilar to their occurrence in a place of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, more than once quoted by Mr. Win- 
flanley. aivevras evyagisery TY wovw Wares nar viw, Dw xo 
Tare, Madeywyw xar didxzoxarkw viw, avy Kar Tw ayy 
mvevpars,’’—(Winftanley, p. 41,64). In which cafe the xa 
will not be copulative, according to the condition of-Mr. 
Sharp’s tule, between @cw and viw, but between wate and 
vw. 

But even if this matter had been otherwife, we fhould fill 
have to maintain that the words father and fon, when f{poken 
of together, are fo effentially diflinguifhed by nature, that 
two proper names cannot more decidedly and more unambi- 
peony denote two perfons than they do. And why then 

iould not they be admitted under the fame common prin- 
ciple of exception? 
The 
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The very fame remark is applicable to the two other paf, 
fages from Clemens Alexandrinus and ‘the Book of br. 
verbs. Clemens is {peaking of ‘* God” and of * Man.* 
Now thefe, excepting in the fingle cafe of the Man.Chrif 
Jefus, (which was not in Clemens’s contemplation at that 
time,) are as diftin€t and free from ambiguity as any diftine. 
tion could be rendered by the ufage of proper names. The 
fame is true of ‘* God” and the “ King” in the Book of 
Proverbs; befides that in both thofe paffages the meaning of 
two perfons is further afcertained, and ambiguity, as it were, 
folicutoufly guarded againit, in one cafe by the word aypon 
and in the other by unIeregu. j 

In {vy plain a cafe we are loth to multiply fo many words, 
Nor fhould we have done it, but that the prefent is ave 
important queftion; that truth has always a great dife 
Ay in making its way againft long habit and old affocia. 
tions; and that we find Mr. Winftanley, a much more re. 
{peftable and fenfible writer, falling in a degree into the v 
{fame illogical blunder, which was committed fome time of 
_ an this fame argument, by Mr. Gregory Blunt. Let it then 
never be forgotten that grammar 1s no art magical ; and that 
it does not act by any ougin’. felf-exiftent, and operative 
power; but (more efpecially in the cafe of dead languages) 
1s nothing more than that which is deduced from any tongue 
as it {tands a€tually embodied in writing and in fpeech; which 
writing and fpeech, by their very nature and defign, mut be 
in fubordination and accordance to the natures and effences 
of things. To argue therefore againft the truth of any rule 
of grammar, by fhowing that it does not:obtain in impoffible 
cafes (cafes either of phyfcal or of moral tmpoffibility) is a 
mere ignoratio elenchi, the difgrace of which can‘ only fall, 
in the minds of intelligent readers, upon his head who ules 
it. Let it be fhown that Mr. Sharp’s rule does not obtain in 
a dozen or in half a dozen inftances (and if the rule be not 
true there can no reafon ibe affigned why many fuch fhould 
not be difcoverable) where there exifls no phyfical or moral 
impoflibility that it fhould obtain, and then, pow 
the myriads of examples by which it is fupported, we wi 
not «am ourfelves to maintain pofitively that it ought not 
to be abandoned, Let it again be fhown, that there is an 
impoffibility of applying. the term 6e9s to our Saviour in the 
New Teftament, and then we will allow, whatever ‘may be 
faid of the rule in other inflances, that it cannot be main- 
tained to apply in thofe texts of that volume, the vindication 
of the common tranflation of which is the objeét of Mr. Win- 

ftanley’s 
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flanley’s Pamphlet. But till thefe hing are done, we fhall ~ 


fill continue to maintain, that the exiftence of fuch pre- 
tendéd exceptions as thofe adduced by Mr. Winftanley is fo far 
from im pe, the truth and certainty of Mr. Sharp’s rule, 
that the are in fa& ftrong corroboration of it 3 we fhall fill 
hold, upon the authority of Mr. Sharp’s Canon, and the yery 
ftrong additional arguments refulting from the refearches of 
Mr. Wordfworth, (which Mr. Wainftanley will. be difaps 
pointed if he thinks to anfwer by telling us (P. 48.) he has 
never read them) that the texts in queen are erroneoully 
tranflated in the authorized Englifh Verfion ; and that, when 
rightly underftood they affdrd a very powerful and fatisfac- 
tory confirmation to the grand fundamental doétrine of the 
Divinity of our Lord Jefus. 

Yet, let not Mr. Winftanley be deprived of his due praife. 
His Traét is certainly by far the moft creditable production 
which has yet appeared on his fide of the argument. It oce 
cafionally difplays talents, acquirements and induftry, not 
indeed of the firit rank, yet very commendable. It poffeffes 
the ftill more indifpenfable qualification of being compofed 
with much of the air of fincerity and a love of truth; and 
in a fober, chriflian-like temper; and though in its execution 
not eminently fuccelsful, yet: in defgn, fo far are we from 
condemning it, that we account it ftriétly in the line of his | 
duty, and a highly honourable teflimony of Mr. Winftan- 
ley's regard to the difcharge of his profeffional obligations as 
a Miniller of the Church of England. 





Art. IX. Errata of the Proteftant Bible: or the Truth of the 
Englifh Tranflations examined: In a Treatife fhewing fome 
of the Errors* that are te be found in the Englifh Tranflations 
of the Sacred Scriptures ufed by Proteftants, againft Juch Points 
of Religious Doétrine ag are the Subject of Controverfy between 
them and the Members of the Catholic Church. In which 
aljo, from their mis-tranflating the Twenty-third Verfe of the 





* We have not the original Edition in our hands, but in‘ a 
copy reprinted in 1797, the fecond paragraph of the title thas 
differs from the prefent. ‘In a ‘Treatife thewing fome of the 
Errors that are to be found in the Proteftant Englifh Tranfldtions 
of the facred Scripture, againft fuch points of Catholic Do@rine as 
are ig debate between them and the Charch of Reme.”’ 

l fourtecnth 
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Sourteenth Chapter of the Aéts of the Apoftles, the Confecratioy 
of Doftor Matthew Parker, the firft Protefant Archbifpy 
of Canterbury, is occafionally confidered. By Thomas Ward 
Author of the celebrated Poem entitied ‘* England's Refer. 
mation.” London; printed in the Year 168&  4to, 
116 pp. Reprinted by R. Coyne, Arran Street, Dublin, 
1807. 


WE regard the republication of this work, at the prefent 
time, as a remarkable proof of the fpirit with which 
the Roman Catholics are fill a€tuated ainit the Proteftants, 
and particularly againft the Church of England. Few works 
contain more enmity, or more atrocious calumnies againft 
our divines, and the reformers in general. Such is the con. 
ciliatory difpofition of thofe to whom we are invited to give 
political and military power, and every engine that can affift 
them, if not to deftroy us, at leaft to harrafs us with perpe- 
tual attacks. While we are told that to grant unbounded 
privileges to the Romanifts is the only way to unite all hearfs 
and minds in the common caufe, they are labouring to re- 
vive the moft alarming principle of difunion, Religious 
Controverfy ; and queftions which had flept for years, are 
now to be called forth again with oftentation, for the pur. 
pofe of gracing the religion of the ftate with the endearing 
titles of herefy, apoftacy, and all the amiable qualifications 
with which the Church of Rome delights to decorate her 
adverfaries. This isthe precious fecret for uniting the hearts 
of men, which the Romanifts call into ufe at the very mo- 
ment when we are required to grant them new favours, at 
the expence of our own eftablifhed fecurities. We are to 
conciliate them and they are to infult us. A mame can 
hardly be found for the political abfurdity, which feeks to 
produce peace by putting weapons into the hands of thole 
who are attacking you with all inveteracy at the moment. 
Coyne, the Irith publifher, boafts in an advertifement, in- 
ferted at the beginning, that he has already obtained a fale 
for more than 2000 copies; and makes moft grateful ac- 
knowledgments to his friends for their marked partiality, 
and for ‘*the indefatigable zeal’’ with which they have 
‘* exerted themfelvyes in his behalf.’’—Nor is this indefatiga- 
ble zeal to revive controverfy, and renew calumny againf 
the Proteftant Churches of England, confined to the encou- 
ragement of the prefent publication; the very next page to 
this advertifement announces ‘‘ Ward’s learned Work enti- 
tled the Controverfy of Ordination truly ftated,” as in 4 
prefs, 
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prefs, and to be publifhed immediately by the fame Editor. 
At the clofe of his advertifement, alfo, Coyne PF ics Sh 
himfelf to re-print every work of merit which may ferve as 
a fhield to the Catholics againjl the numerous publications 
which daily appear, in order to deceive the ignorant, and 
mifreprefent our (their) religion.” Thefe numerous publi- 
cations daily appearing, are explained in a note to allude 
chiefly to the frequent publication of Fox’s Martyrs, which 
Mr. Coyne, after Dr. Milner, is pleafed to call a dying 
book *. 

You fee, Proteftant Divines, what a tafk is intended for 

ou! controverfies that had ceafed for a centtfry are now to 
be renewed ; calumnies that have been peep: refuted 
are now to be republifhed +; and you are.to be called to de- 
fend anew the grounds of your feparation from Popery, 
through every flep of its progrefs.—And why is this labour 
to be impofed upon you? Becaufe the experienced, and 
fill further expected /iberality (as it is called) of ose legis- 
lators, has given new courage to your adverfaries; and 
taught them to hope that by fair means, or by foul, your he- 
refy, as they term it, may yet be fwept from the earth, 


- But is this the way to promote peace and unity? Was it ever 


found in this world, that men became the more attached to 
each other the more they were mutually heated by religious 





* This charge was brought by Dr, Milner in his ** Letters 
to a Prebendary,’’ and as we would not defire to have the truth 
defended by falfe means, we heartily with that fome Englith Di- 
vine, of learning, candour, and ability, would accept the chal- 
lenge, and republifh Fox, with notes, confirming what is true, 
and rejetting what could be proved falfe. ‘The evidence, we 
believe, againit the {pirit of Popery, would be ample, after all the 


- deductions that could be demanded ! 


+ Such as that of the Ordination of Archbifhop Parker, &c. 
which Browne refuted in a diftinét volume; printed in 1791. 
The title is this, ‘© The Story of the Ordination of our firft 
Bifhops, in Queen Elizabeth’s Reign, at the Nag’s Head Ta- 
vern in Cheapfide, thoroughly examined ; and proved to be a 
late-invented, inconfiftent, felf-contradiéting, and abfurd Fable. 
With a view of the Cafe between Horne and Bonner, and of the 
Writings of Stapleton, Hardinge, and Sanders. Whereby it is 
proved, that neither Bonner nor thofe Writers ever heard of the 
Lavern-Ordinaticn, or called in Queftion the Confecration of 
Parker, Jewrn, Horne, &c, at the Archbifhop’s Palace at 
Lambeth, &c. &c. By Thomas Browne, B. D. formerly Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London. 1731.” 
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difpnte? But to this the matter is tending ; and in this Way 
we are invited to be more and more indulzent to our oppo. 
nents. We are perhaps obliged to the imprudence which 
opens thefe batteries upon us, before the laft {tretch of power 
is yet obtained, left we fhould be told, as otherwife we thould 
that fuch a thing would never happen. : 

The prefent work was anfwered, in all its principal parts 
before it was ever compofed : fince it is protefledly exttac.. 
red from Dr. or Mr. Gregory Martin’s ‘* Difcovery of ‘the 
manjfold Corruptions of the Holy Scriptures, &c.” printed 
at Rheims in 1582; which was anfwered, paragraph by pa- 
ragraph a Dr. W. Fulke and others. The work undertas 
ken by Ward was ¢hiefly to reduce that of Martin into ag 
fhort and compendious a method as he could, whom therefore 
he calls Ais author, and apologizes for having paffed by many 
learned arguments ufed by him, on the plea of his defire to 
accommodate it to the purfe of the poore!t, and the capacity 
of the mf ignorant. 


But © As for others more learned,’’ Ward fays, © I will re. 
fer them to the work it/e/f, that I have made ufe of through this 
whole treatife, viz. to that moft elaborate work of Mr. Gre. 
gory Martin, entitled “ A Difcovery, &c.’’—which is not hard 
to be found.”’ P. ar. 


‘Thus it appears that all this mighty work of “ Errata,” is 
merely an abltraét and digeft from the prior work of Gre- 
gory Martin, which has been anfwered in fo many different 
ways by Proteftant Divines. In what fpirit the work is 
compofed may eafily be feen; for though the author in his 
preface (P. 4.) makes a kind of apology for occafional heat 
of expreflions, yet he juttifies them, at the fame time, as 


S| 


«¢ Not the dictates of paffion, but rather as the juft refentmeat 
of a zealous mind, moved with the incentive of feeing God's fa- 
cred word adulterated and corrupted by i/l-defigning men, on. pur- 


pye to delude aud deceive the ignorant aud unwary reader,” 


This is the pi@ture given of Proteftant Divines; of whom 
the author almofl ventures to affert (in P. 21.) that the 
‘‘ do obftinately teach, contrary, to their own confciences.” 
In another place he laments that thoufands of well-meaning 
Proteftants do not underftand the Roman Catholic religion, 
as he reprefents it, nor 


‘¢ That Proteftancy itfelf is nothing elfe but @ mere impoffure, 
begun in England, maintained and upheld by the wicked paticy of 
Jfelf-raterefed flate/men, and Rill continued by mifrepredenting and 

ridiculing 
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tidiculing the Catholic Religion, by mifinterpreting the Holy 
Scriptures, &c.’’ 


We do not complain that Romanifts fhould think this of 
us, it is neceflary perhaps to their continuance in their own 
faith; but that they fhould choofe this time, when concilia« 
tion is held out as the great political watch-word, to repub- 
lifh and give new force to fuch cenfutes, may furely be 
complained of, not only as unjuft, but as prefumptuous con- 
duét. | 

In this point of view we have thought it proper to mention 
the prefent volume, and particularly as bags part of a ge- 
neral plan to republifh every *4: that is moft hoitile to the 
Proteftant Eftablifhment. As to beginning again the whole 
controverfy; involving ourfelves in the queftions concern- 
ing the comparative authority of the Vulgate tranflation, 
and the Original Scriptures; the authority of the books, 
which we call Apocrypha, and the numerous inflances of 
paflages which are here confidered as erroneoufly tranflated, 
we muft confider further before we undertake it. Sucha tafk 
evidently belongs rather to an exprefs work on the fubjeét, 
than the periodical report of a Review. Nor are perfons 
wanting, who would undertake the tafk thus at large, if it 
fhould be deemed neceffary ; upon whofe labours it would 
more become us to give our judgment, than to attempt to 
fuperfede them. e fhall, however, referve to ourfelves 
the privilege of {peaking more at ares upon the fubjett, if 
we find it expedient, and fhal! therefore mark the prefent as 
an article yet unfinifhed. 


(To be refumed. ) 





Art. X. The Metamorphofes of Publius Ovidius Nafo, in 
Englifh Blank Verfe, by J. J. Howard, 8vo. 2 Volumes. 
Hatchard. 1808. 


QvVip has been feen in an Englifh drefs fince the earlieft 
' period of Englifh literature ; mention is made of a tranf- 
lation of Ovid fromthe French even by Caxton, though neither 
Ames nor Herbert had ever feen it. Then came Arthur 
Golding with his ‘* worke, very pleafaunt and deleétable.”’ 
Golding’s work was very pontiler, and pafled through vari- 
ous editions. Next we had Ovid's Epiftles, by Turber- 
P ville ; 

BRIT, CRIT, VOL. xxx1, May, 1808. 
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ville; the Triftia by Thomas Churchyard; the Elegies by 
Chriftopher Marlow ; the Remedy of Love, by an anony. 
mous tranflator; feveral editions of the Epiftles by Salton. 
fiall; the Feftivals, by Gower. Indeed it would form a 
very confiderable catalogue of itfelf to enumerate the tranf 
lations of Ovid in the whole or in portions, from the time of 
Golding to the prefent day. The curious reader may find 
an account of them all given with tolerable accuracy, and 
in chronological order, in Briiggeman’s View of the Englith 
Editions and Tranflations r Greek and Latin Authors, 
publifhed at Stettin in 1797. 

There certainly is no part of Ovid’s works fo well adapted 
to blank verfe as the Metamorphofes, yet in the {mootheft 
compofition of this metre there’ is a harfhnefs uncongenial 
with the mellifluous rythm of Ovid's hexameters. 

In fele€ting the well known ftory of Daphne and Apollo, 
we are anxious to give the tranflator an opportunity of 
{peaking for himfelf, and at the fame time enable the 
reader to judge of the fkill and ability’ with which this ar. 
duous undertaking has been executed. 


Penzian Daphne firft his bofom charm’d ; 
No cafual flame but plann’d by Love’s revenge. 
Him, Phoebus flufh’d with conqueft late obtain’d, 
His bow faw bend, and thus exclaim’d in taunt: 
*¢ Lafcivious boy ! How ill with thee affort 
‘© 'Thofe warlike arms !—How much my fhoulders more 
‘* Befeem the load, whofe arm can deadly wounds 
*¢ In furious beafts, and every foe infix! 
*¢ I who but now huge Python have o’rthrown ; 
«¢ Swol’n with a thoufand darts ; his mighty bulk 
“¢ Whole acres covering with peftiferous weight ! - 
«« Content in vulgar hearts thy torch to flame, 
** To me the bow’s fuperior glory leave.’’ 
Then Venus’ fon: ** O Phebus, nought thy dart 
«« Evades, nor thou canft *{cape the force of mine : 
‘¢ To thee as others yield,—fo much my fame 
‘© Must ever thine tranfcend.”’ "Thus fpoke the boy, 
And lightly mounting, cleaves the yielding air 
With beating wings, and on Parnaffus’ top 
Umbrageous reits; There from his quiver drew 
Two darts of different power :—this chafes love ; 
And that defire enkimdles ; form’d of gold 
It gliftens, ending in a point acute : 
Blunt is the firft, tipt with a leaden load ; 
Which Love in Daphne’s tender breaft infix’d. 
‘The sharper through Apollo’s heart he drove, 
And through his nerves and bones ;—inftant he loves : ae 
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She fies of love the name. In Shady woods, 

And spoils of captive beafts alone fhe joys ; 

To copy Dian’ emulous ; her hair 

In carelefs treffes form’d,. a fillet bound. 

By numbers fought,—averfe alike to all ; 
Impatient Of their fuit, through forefts wild, 

And groves, in maiden ignotance fhe roams ; 

Nor cares for Cupid, nor hymeneal rites, 

Nor foft connubial joys. Oft cry’d her fire ; 

*© My Daphne, you fhould bring to me a fon ; 

** From you, my child, I hope for grandfons too,’” 
But the detefting wedlock as a crime, 

(Suffus’d her features with 4 bafhful glow) 

Around his aged neck, her béauteous arms, 

Winds blandithing, and cries, ‘ O fire, moft dear ! 
«© One favor STAN © yer: to enjoy 

‘¢ My virgin purity ;—the mighty Jove 

“ The fame indulgence has to Dian’ given.’* 

Thy fire complies ;—but that too beauteous face, 
And lovely form, thy anxious wifh oppofe : 
Apollo loves thee ;—to thy bed afpires ;— 

And looks with anxious hopes, his with to gain : 
Futurity, by him for once unfeen. 

As the light ttubble when the ears are fhorn, 

The flames confume : as hedges blaze on high 
From torches by the traveller clofely held, 

Or heedlefs flung, when morning gilds the world r 
So flaming burnt the god ;—fo blaz’d his breaft, 
And with fond hopes his vain defires he fed, 

Her treffes carelefs flowing o’er her neck 

He view’d, and, ‘© Oh! how beauteous, deck’d with care,’ 
Exclaim’d : her eyes which fhone like brilliant fire, 
Or fparkling. ftars, he fees ; and fees her lips ; 
Unfated with the fight, he burns to touch: 
Admires her fingers, and her hands, her arms, 
Half to the fhoulder naked :—what he fees 

Though beauteousy what is hid he deems more fair. 
Fleet as the windy her fearful flight the wings, 

Nor ftays his fond recalling words tg hear : 
** Daughter of Peneus, ftay! no foe purfuesy— 
‘© Stay, beauteous nymph !—~fo flies the lamb the wolf; 


“€ The ftag the lioh ;—fo on trembling wings 


‘© The dove avoids the eagle :—thefe are foes, 

** But love alone Mie urges to purfue. 

‘* Ah me! ‘then, fhouldft thou fall,—or prickly thorns 

‘© Wound thy fait legs,—and I the caufe of pain ! 

‘** Rough is the road thou runneft ; slack, I pray, 

‘“‘ Thy fpeed ;—I fwear to follow not fo faft. 

*¢ But hear whd loves thee :—no rough mountajn fain ; 
Ppa ‘ No 
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‘© No fhepherd ;—none in raiments rugged clad, 
‘¢ Tending the lowing herds: rafh thoughtlefs nymph, 
«¢ Thou fly’st thou know’st not whom, and therefore fiy’st ! 
«© O’er Delphos’ lands, and Tenedos I fway, 
«© And Claros, and the Pataraan realms,— 
‘¢ My fire is Jove. 'To me are all things known, 
‘¢ Or prefent, paft, or future. Taught by me 
‘© Melodious founds poetic numbers grace.— - 
«¢ Sure is my dart, but one more fure I feel 
‘€ Lodg’d in this bofom ; ftrange to love before.— 
«© Medicine me hails inventor ; through the world 
«© My help is called for; unto me is known 
‘© The power ot plants and herbs :—ah! haplefs I, 
‘* Nor plants, nor herbs, aiford a cure for love ; 
© Nor arts which all relieve, relieve their lord,’’ 
All this, and more :—but Daphne fearful fled, 
And left his {peech unfinifh’d. Lovely then 
She running ‘feam’d ;—her limbs the breezes bar’d ; 
Her flying raiment floated in the gale ; 
Her carelefs treffes to the light air ftream’d ; 
Her flight increas’d her beauty. Now no more 
Che god to, waite his courteous words endures, 
But urg’d by love himfelf, with fwifter pace 
Her footiteps treads: the rapid greyhound fo, 
When in the open field the hare he fpies, 
Crufts to his legs for prey,~-as fhe for flight ; 
And.now he fnaps, and now he thinks to hold, 
And brufhes with his outftretch’d nofe her heels ;— 
She trembling, half in doubt, or caught or no, 
Springs from his jaws, and mocks his touching mouth. 
hus Hed the virgin and the god ;—he fleet 
‘Through hope, and fhe through fear,—but wing’d by lors 
More rapid flew Apollo ;—fpurning rett, 
Approach’d her clofe behind, and panting breath’d 
{'pon her floating trefles. Pale with dread, 
Her flrength exhaufted in the lengthen’d Aight, 
Old Peneus’ ftreams fhe faw, and loud exclaim’d :—~ 
‘© © fire, aflist me, if within thy ftreams— 
«€ Divinity abides. Let earth this form, 
** Too comely for my peace, quick fwallow up : 
‘© Or change thofe beauties to an harmlefs fhape.’’ 
Her prayer {carce ended, when her lovely limbs 
A numbnefs felt; a tender rhind,enwraps : 
Her beauteous bofom ; from her head fhoots up 
Her hair in leaves ; in branches {pread het arms ; 
Her feet but now fo {wift, cleave to the earth 
With roots immoveable ; her face at laft 
The fummit forms ; her bloom the fame remains, 
Sfill loves the god the tree, and on the trunk 
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His right hand placing, feels her breaft yet throb, 
Beneath the new-grown bark: around the boughs, 
As yet her limbs, his clafping arms he throws ; 
And burning kiffes on the wood imprints. 

The wood his lips repels. ‘Then thus the god 

«¢ © laurel, though to be my bride deny’d, 

«© Yet fhalt thou be my tree; my temples bind ; 
«¢ My lyre and quiver fhalt thou ftill adorn : 

«« The brows of Latian conquerers fhalt thou grace, 
«¢ When the glad people fing triumphant hymns, 
«¢ And the long pomp the capitol afcends. ; 
‘« A faithful guard before Augustus’ gates, 

“© On each fide hung ;—the fturdy oak between. 

«« And as perpetual youth adorns my head | 

‘© With locks unfhorn, thou alfo ftill fhalt bear 

‘© Thy leafy honors in perpetual green.’’ 

Apollo ended, and the laurel bow’d 
Her verdant fummit as her grateful head. P, 23. 


~ 


The work throughout is of an uniform tenor, and cer- 
tainly entitled to confiderable commendation. The exer- 
cife doubtlefs beguiled the tranflator’s leifure hours, and his 
erformance deferves, and will have, a place in all col- 
an of which verfions from the claflics form a part, 
and the number of thefe is by no means infignificant: It 
other remuneration be expected, the confequence of exten- 
five and popular circulation, all fuch hope it is to be feared 
will terminate in difappointment. 
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POETRY. 
Ant. 11, Oxford Prize Poems: being a Collefion of fuch Englifo 


Poems as have at various Times obtained Prizes in the Univerfity 
of Oxford. Second Edftion, 12mo. 128 pp. 38. Riving- 
tons, &c, 1807. 


That this is a colleétion which many perfons are defirous to 
have, is proved by its having arrived at a fecond edition. The 
poems contained in it are feven: “ The Conqueft of Quebec,’’ 
by Mr. Howard, of Wadham, 1768. ‘* The Love of our 
Country,’? by Mr, Butfon, of New College, 1771. ‘* The 
beneficial Effects of Inoculation,’’ Mr. Lipfcombe, of Corpus, 
1772. Aboriginal Britons,’ Mr, Richards, of Oriel, 1791. 

: Pp 3 ‘* Paleftine,’’ 
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“¢ Paleftine,"’ Mr. Heber, of Brazen Nofe, 1803. ‘* Onaneient 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting,’’ Mr. Wilfon, of Mag. 
dalen, 1806; and ‘* Mofes bes ME Ifrael to the promifed 
Land,’’ Mr. Rollefton, of Univerfity College, 1807. The chief 
part of thefe have long had an eftablifhed credit, proportionale 


to their merits. Of Mr, Heber’s Paleftine, we fpoke particu. 
larly, and gave a fpecimen, in noticing the fecond volume of 
the Poetieal Regifter *. “The poem which clofes the colleétion, 
is probably now firft included in it t+. It is a fpirited and able 
poem. defcription of the divine cloud and fire attending 
the march, of the Ifraelites, is conceived with a yery poetical 
mind, and expreffed with energy and heauty. 


‘¢ They go; but all is filent as the tomb.— 
For look ! where column’d high in mafly gloom, 
Deep as the darknefs of the coming ftorm, 
Moves flow before the hoft a giant form ; 

And fee, as all the twilight landfcape fades, 

A pale and dubious light the mafs pervades, 
And, as the night rolls on, the wondrous frame 
Pours a broad glare, and brightens into flame : 
*Tis not the beacon fire, which wakes from far 
The wand’ring fons of rapine and of war ; 

’ Tis not of night's fair lamp the filvery beam, 
Nor the quick-darting meteor’s angry gleam ; 
No! ’tis the pillar’d cloud, the torch of heav’n, 
Pledge of the prefent God, by mercy given ; 
The facred hoon, by Providence fupplied, 

By day to cover, and by night to guide,” P. 116, 


The principal miracles of that wonderful march are defcribed 
with equal force and vigour ; and the conclufion, applying the 
whole to the journey of the chriftian, towards the heavenly Canaan, 
is at once animated and judicious. It is evident, therefore, that 
this concluding poem well maintajns its rank with thofe which 
had preceded, 


Aart. 12. Poetical Tales, founded on Fa&s. By M. Savory, 
tzmo. 5s. Darton and Harvey. 1808. 


Thefe tales can affert no claim to any great poetical merit, 
but they will afford a very pleafing and innocent amufement to 
younger readers, The tale of Marian is very pathetic, and 
exceedingly well told, but unfortunately the author, contrary to 
ait example and ufage, places the accent of Conftemtine on the 
middle fyllable, and not on the firft. , 





* Brit. Crit. vol. xx111. p. 616. 
+ We did not happen to fee the firit edition, fo cannot be fure.. 
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nt. 13+ Poems qwritten om different Occafions, by Charlotte 

. Setandte. To «which is prefixed, fome a of the duthors 
together with the Reafoxs which bave led to their Publication, 
by the Editor, Catharine Cappe, Printed by Subfcription, for 
the Benefit of the Author. 12m0. 129 pp. 8. York, 
printed. Johnfon, Hatchard, &c. London. 2806. 


A plain, but interefting narrative, of a female, in very hum. 
ble life, who, under great difadvantages, grew up in piety and 
yirtue, and was able even to attain a confiderable of 
mental cultivation, introduces thefe poems to the reader; and as 
the fubjeét of it is no other than Mrs. Richardfon, the author. of 
the Poems, every eye will be turned with favour towards them. 
The fentiments expreffed in them ate pious, with a tin eae 
of enthufiafm; but it is a Chriftian enthufiafm, which feems to 
have fupported the author in many trials, and kept-her firm in 
the’ path of duty. The following fhort poem, addreffed to a 
friend, may ferve as a fpecimen of the author’s powers, 


© aA VALENTINE, 
“6 Addreffed by the Author to A. B, Feb, 34) 1802. 


“© No tales of love to you I fend, 
No hidden flame difcover, 
I glory in the name of Friend 
Difclaiming that of Lover. 
And now while each fond fighing youth 
Repeats his vows of love and truth, 
Attend to this advice of mine; 
With caution choofe a Valentine. 


‘* Heed not the Fop who loves himfelf, 
Nor let the Rake your love obtain; 
Choofe not the Mifer for his pelf, 
The Drunkard treat with cold difdain, 
The Profligate with caution fhun, 
His race of ruin foon is ran: 
To none of thefe your heart incline, 
Nor choofe from them a Valentine. 


‘* But, fhould fome gen’rous youth appear 
Whofe honeft ming is void of art, 

Who fhall his Maker’s laws revere, 
And ferve him with a willing heart. 

Who owns fair Virtue for his guide, 

Nor from her precepts turns afide ; 

To him at once your heart refign, 

And bless your faithful Valentine, 


Pp4 
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*¢ Though in this wildernefs below 
You ftill imperfe& blifs thall find, 
Yet fuch a friend will fhare each woe, 
And bid you be to Heav’n refign’d : 
While Faith unfolds the radiant prize, 
And Hope ftill points beyond the fkies, 
At life’s dark ftorms you'll not repine, 
But blefs the day of Valentine.’’ P. 42. 


We rejoice to fee that the worthy author is well patronized, 


Art. 14. La Fete Royale; or the Vifit to Stowe. A Poem, in 
two Cantos. tamQq. Hatchard, 1s. 1808. 


A well meaning tribute to Englifh hofpitality, perhaps by 
fome one who attended this fame featt out of livery, we tga 
tranfcribe a few lines at a venture to prove that the gentleman 
does not wear the /ivery of the Mufes, 


‘« To the hall they afcend as the king leads the way, 
And the ladies approach willjng homage to pay; 
What welcomes the {miles of the Marchionefs fpeak, 
And to diffident pleafyre faffufing the cheek ; 

Of the"beauteous Mary the monarch to hail, 

And o'er kings, as o’er fubjets, will beauty prevail ; 
For each Bourbon right gallantly owns that to you 
His devoirs fhould be paid, his devotions are due.’’ 








Art. 15. Traveller's Recreations, By William Parfons, E/4. 
2 Vols. s2mo. Longman, 12s. 1807. 


The author of thefe Poems is well known and much refpeéted 
among ‘‘ the gentlemen who write with eafe ;"’ and as he afpires 
to no other clafs, this may readily be allowed him. In. his 
wanderings from Paris to Vienna, from Vienna to Rame, from 
Rome to Madrid, he has meditated, commenced, and abandoned 
many large works, both in verfe.and profe; but is at prefent 
fatisfied with prefenting the world with what has_ been his folace 
in poft chaifes, inns, and temporary. lodgings. A very agree. 
able folace they muit have proved; for many of them indicate 
much tafte, and a confiderable degree of poetic feeling. They 
have given us much amufement, We fubjoin a fhort fpecimen. 


‘* VERSES FROM MADAME LA MARECHALE DE MIREPOIS, TO 
MONSIBUR LE DUC DE NIVERNOIS, WITH A LOCK OF HER 
HAIR, AND HIS ANSWER, 


qe Imitated, 
‘* Bebold this lock, which deck’d my face, 
But reft of all its former grace, 
Long fince hath time forbade to fhine 
Each youthful charm that once was mine ; 


Yet, 
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Yer, while my faithful friends remain, . 
I cannot of his thefts complain, 

They love me ftill—1l love them more, 

Sush joys have 1 with—treffes hoar! 


«« Friendfhip’s bright ftar, with purer rays, — 
Gilds the calm ev’ning of our days. 
No longer then to doubts a prey, 
We dread fierce Leve’s tumultuous fway ; 
And, if a foft emotion rife, aaNet 
Sufpeét him veil’d in Friendthip’s guife ; , » ae 

) For well we know his pow’r is o’er, aetead 
He flies abafh’d from—treffes hoar. 


‘< Nor longer then does Cuftom bind 
In tyrant chains the captive mind : 
) And, when a tender thought we feel, 
Bid us that tender thought conceal ; 
But, without blufhing, we impart 
‘The chafte affections of the heart. 
This freedom, ne’er enjoy’d before, 
Has age beftowed with—treffes hoar.’’ P. 68, 69. 


‘6 THE ANSWER. 


** O talk not thus of “* treffes hoar!’’ 
Let Time his deftin’d courfe purfue ; 
For, Mira! we mutt ftill adore 
The charms he cannot fteal from you, 


‘¢ Th’ immortal beauties of the mind 
Elude the fell deftroyer’s rage, 

The Loves inconftant youth we find, 
The Graces are of ev’ry age! 


¢* For me,. while I fo far am bleft 
To hear thee, and thy fmiles behold, 
A youthful rapture fires my breaft, 
And I forget that I am old. 


*¢ If I had at this prefent hour 
Juft eighteen fummers meafur’d o’er, 
Though [ might longer feel thy pow’r, 
I could not, could not, feel it more!’’ P. 70. 








- F ~~ el eS SCT 


Art. 16. Enxlogies; or, political Charaferiftics: a Poem; em 
bracing feveral Topics: with fame Sketches of Grenville, Pitt, 
Fox, Earl Moira, Petty, Windbam, Enfhine, the Jeweller, 
Se. Sc. Addreffed to the Right Hon, Lard Sidmouth, By the 
Auther of Hexekiab, a facred Drama. 8v0. §5§ Ppp. 1% 
Vernor and Hood, &c. .1806, , 


This compofition confifts of meafured lines of two forts; fome 
that are right meafure and fome that are wrong; fome that ye 
can 


— ~~ 
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fcan and fome that will not, and all terminated by rhymes, bat 
all agreeing in being, as to all other qualities of writing, com. 
plete profe. If, therefore, the author had ftyled it any thing 
rather than a m, the title would have fuited better. Peace 
is a fubje€t which generally infpires poets; obferve then how this 
writer has treated 1t, 


«* Hence why not liften to the charming voice 
Of Peace? and in her flow’ry paths rejoice ? 

What can we lofe by Peace ?—By War what gain? 
Can we not keep our own, and rule the main? 

And the vait lead of debts, which deeply wound 

A nation’s credit, and, like mill-ftones reund 

Its neck, may fink it down to ruin—Peace 

Will lighten, and clear off by foft degrees, 

** Hail, lovely offspring of the pow’rs above! 
Hail, fmiling Peace, and Friendthip join’d with Love! 
Bleft Pow’rs, ye ought to rule the world below, 
Trample on evil, and deftroy all woe.”’ P, 4. 


Yet thefe belong to the lines that will fcan, In the next page, 
at the feventh line, begin a fet that will not. ‘The Eulogies, 
conveyed in fuch ftrains, will not add much fplendour to the 
names of Grenville, Pitt, Fox, nor even Earl Moira, though 


he alone, out of many noble peers, is allowed the ufe of his 
title. 


Ant. 17. An Evening Walk in the Foret. A Poem, deferiptive 


ef Foret Trees. By a Lady. 12mo. 36 pp. 1s. 6d. Jordan 
and Co. 1807. 


If thefe verfes are confidered merely as technical lines, to affift 
the memory in retaining the names, and diftinguifhing the pro. 
perties of the princioal foreft trees, they may have their ufe: 
nor does the author, from her prefixed advertifement, appear to 
have any higher ambition. This being the cafe, it would be in. 
vidious to fhow that her lines are profaic; and that though they 
may afford inftruction, they cannot convey much delight. 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 18. Antiquity, A Farce, in two AAs, Sv0O. 45 pp. 15. 
Chapple. 1808. 


The writer of this farce informs his readers that he has ano. 
ther, and a very different, profeflion. Withing well to his pref- 


perity in the world, we felicitate him eo the circumftance ; 
ner can we forbear to add, that the more different it is, the more 


likely he will be to profper in it. So very fimple is this fpe- 
cimen, both in plan and execution, that hes only who were 


themfelyes completely Ample, could poflibly fmife at it. 
POLITICS, 
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POLITICS. 


Ant. 19. Speeches of the Right Honourable William Pitt, in the 
Houfe of Commons, 8vo, 4. Vols, 21, 2s. Longman and 
Co. 1806. 


Had it been poli to obtain authentic copies of the important 
fpeeches made by our great ftatefman, in the courfe of his political 
career, much fhould we have delighted to dwell pee them, and 
on no account would have thruft the volumes in which they were 
comprifed into this obfcure part of our Review, As it is, we 
have little more to do than to announce the exiftence of the col- 
Jeftion; and, giving praife to the defign of forming fo extenfive 
a body of political wifdom, in fuch a way as the circumftances 
gendered practicable, to point out what the Editors profefs to 
have performed towards its completion. 

The dedication to Lord Grenville is figned W, S. Hathaway, 
by which aét the Dedicator ftands pledged to the Public alfo for 
the affertions made in the preface, the moft important of which are 
thefe. ‘* From the Joprnals of Debrett and Woodfall, and 
from other public reports of admitted authenticity, the work has 

rincipally derived its materials, Thefe, however, have not been 
the only channels through which intelligence has been received, 
Other fources of more difficult accefs, but at the fame time of 
more authoritative information, have been confulted, and have 
contributed very valuable affiftance; and it has been by collatin 
thefe various authorities, by detecting the mifreprefentations oF 
fome, through the avowed fidelity of others, by djfcarding errors 
where they could be afcertained, and fupply ing defects where the 
means of amendment were within reach, that a compilation has 
been formed, not inadequate, it is hoped, to the expectations 
of the pablic. Some few of the fpecthes that appear in this col. 
le&tion underwent the revifion of Mr. Pitt himfelf; fome were 
communicated by refpectable members of the Houfe of Commons, 
from private notes in their own poffeffion; and of the remainder, 
the greater part has been fanétioned by the teftimony of thofe 
whofe frequent obfervation of the ftyle and charatter*of the 
fpeaker enabled them to determine the degree of accuracy with 
which the fpeeches were reported."’ P, vi. 

This is as much as could with any probability be promifed by 
an Editor after the death of Mr. Pitt. Had we any means of 

iving a found opinion or real information concerning any of the 
(radi points of the fpeeches, we fhould delight to do to but 
as it is, we leave the colleétion, without further remark, to the 
pie and examination of the public. | 
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Ary. 20. A plain Addrefs to the People of England in Exslana, 
tion of the Secret Caufes which eccafioned the Di/miffal of his 
Majefty’s late Minifers, 12mo. 24 pp. 6d.- Clarke. 1804, 


The caufes which occafioned the difmiffion of his Majefty’s late 
Minifters, are not, we conceive, involved in the leaft obfcurity ; 
nor, if they were, is any new explanation of them given by this 
axthor. He merely goes over the ground fo often trodden by 
others, alleging that the propofed extenfion of the Roman Ca. 
tholic Bill (as 1t was, perhaps improperly, term’d), beyond the 
Irith Act, was fufficiently notified by them to their Sovereign, 
and that the pledge or promife required of them by the Kin 
would have been contrary to their oaths and their duty. i 
alfo, like other writers of his party, perfifts in afcribing their 
difmiffion to the advice of their fucceffors, in oppofition to the 
moft notorious fasts. As nothing new is brought forward in 
fupport of thefe affertions, it will be fafficient for us to refer to 
the opinions we have frequently given on that fubject in our ac. 
count of other and abler publications *, The language of this au. 
thor is (what cannot be faid of many party writers) fufficiently 
temperate, and, as to the Sovereign, whom we all revere, very 
laudably refpeétful : though we cannot intirely reconcile to that 
refpect, the terms in which he fpeaks of the interpretation which 
is underitood to have been put by his Majefty on the coronation 
oath, 


Art. 21. Vindicia Lufttane, or an Anfwer to a Pamphlet enti. 
tled, The Cau/fes and Confequences of the late Emigration ts the 
Brazils, Ry Edward James Lingham, Efq. 8va. 67 pp. 
zs. 6d. Budd. 1808. 


The pamphlet to which this work profeffes to be an anfwer, 
has not yet fallen into our hands; but if the reprefentation here 
given of it be, in any degree, juft, it undoubtedly defervés the 
fevereft cenfure. In that pamphlet the author, it feems, affects 
to inveltigate the folution of a problem, ftated by himfelf, re- 
fpecting a different conduct of this country towards Denmark 
and Portugal, and thence (according to the work before us) 
launches into an hiftorical difcuffion on the rife and decline of 
the Portuguefe power. This difcuflion the pfefent author fhows 
to be founded on a partial and inaccurate view of the fubject. 
He alfo contradicts (with what juftice we do not pretend to de. 
cide) that writer’s affertien, refpecting the bad condition of the 
Portuguefe army and navy, and cites the high authority of the. 
Jate Sir Charles Stuart for a much more favourable opinion of 
the Portuguefe troops. 

But the chief objects of this author (in which, we think, he 
has, in a great degree, fucceeded) are, to fhow that the Prince 





* See Brit, Crit. vol, xxx. p. 315, 316. 319, &Ce 
Regent 
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Regent of Portugal is by no means that ‘¢ feeble and irrefolute 
charaéter’’? which the author of the *Caufes and Confequences’’ 
deferibed ;-that che emigration to the Brazils was prepared 
with forefight, and conducted with vigour; and that, fo far 
from its being favourable to the views and wifhes of Bonaparte, 
it was the only ftep which could be taken to impede and (fo far 
as was practicable} difappoint them. In the courfe of this work 
the apparent vacillations in the conduct of the Portugucfe go. 
vernment are clearly, and to us fatisfaftorily, explained ; and 
though the author (who appears upon the whole, rather a parti. 
zan of oppofition) unjuftly, in our opinion, denies all merit to the 
refent Minifters in countenancing and protecting the emigration, 
e does ample juitice to the character of our ally, and reprobates 
with becoming indignation, the party fpirit which would mif- 
reprefent his meafures, and calumniate his motives. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 22. The Experimental Farmer; Being Stri@ures on various 
Branches of Hufoandry and Agriculture, dra@n from a long Series 
of PraGice in different Parts of Great Britain; containing Ob. 
fervations on planting and preferving young Trees, with an ap- 

‘prowed Methed of p Sea them, to become Timber. Likeavije, 
Plans for laying-out Land, on a five and four Field Syftem. Alf, 
anew Method to bring the mcft barren Land inte Cultivation, for 
Meadews and Sheep-walks: And a Variety of other ufeful In- 
formation in every Branch of this Art; abfolutely neceffxry 
for every Perfon, from the opulent Farmer, to the Proprietors 
of fmall Pieces of Land. By Thomas Tibbs, Farmer, late 
Land.Steward to Lord Grenville, and who has received the 
Sawé&ion and a Premium from tee Board of Agriculture, 8vo. 


153 pp. 7s. 6d, Oftell. 1807. 


The printer (we affare ourfelves) ‘and not the author framed 
this title.page, which is lefs da/bful (if poffible) than any trea. 
tile, evem agricultural, has yet held forth tous. Having given 
this hint, we proceed with pleafure td fay, that this is one of the 
plaineft, but moft ufeful agricultural treatifes which have come 
within our notice. The rales for improving and managing dif. 
ferent foils deferve attention from farmers of every defcription, 

P.16. ‘The inftructions fér bringing into tillage, chafes or 
commons by the fve-feld fyftem, appear to be very good. But 
bere we propofe to improve upon the plan of laying it down with 
feeds, by recommending rpe.grv/s-inttead of bens:, and not Iefs 
than two, buthels per acre. We think alfo, that the propofed 
bordering and ditching for the quicks is too narrow ; and that 
the border at the bafe between the ditches thould be eighs 
fect wide inftead of foar; becaufe ditches, when too near toje'« 
ther, take the moifture from the upper part of the bank, not 
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leaving enough to fupport the quick-roots. We recommend 4 
Jingle row of quick on the top of the border, 

Page 24. The rules fot improvement by the four-feld fy ftent 
{except burning) are good for poor, light, dty; fandy, old marfhes, 
fach as may often be feen in Lincolnfhire. For fome parts of the 
fame county, the dean-hufiandsy is very proper, and the turnis 
bftem for thin foils: P. 50, ‘* to prevent fmut among wheat,” 
is a valuable page. P. ¢1. The early fowing of wheat is wifely 
tecommended, innumerable cfops being loft by too late fow. 


ing. 

We have faid enoogh, perhaps, to attract notice to this work, 
which contains fo much matter in a little room, that a difplay of 
the particulars would decupy feveral of Our pages: The intro. 
dufion might have been omitted without much lofs to the reader ; 
and probably (that we may conclude, as we begari, with a Aint) 
feven fhillings and fixpence would be thought a high price for 154 
pages of any other than agricultural inkrudtion. 


MEDICAL. 


Arr. 23. Pra@ical Ob/ervations on Urinary Gravel and Stone ; 
ox Difeafe of the Bladder and Proftrate Glands; and on 
Strifures in the Urethra. By Henry Fobnfton, Fellow of the 


Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 12mo. 223 pp. 5% 
Murray. 1806. 


This fpecies of work is the defpair of Reviewers ; for though 
we have done our duty, and dal ts whole with attention, we 
have found nothing new to reward our exertion; nothing ufe- 
ful to quote for the inftruction of our readers, and nothing ab- 
{urd to expofe to their derifion. 

All is good common place, and what is already to be found 
in every Surgeon’s library. Nor is there even a pretence to no- 
velty, for the author with great candour, but little difcrjmina- 
~ tion, cites an authgrity for every opinion. ‘The theories of 

John Hunter, the ribaldry of Jeffe Foot, the practice of Home 
and Whateley, are promifcuoufly quoted. 

We believe it to be a ufeful exercife for a furgeon to write 
down what he has learnt from different authors, and what ap- 
pears to him beit founded; but before he fends fuch a manu- 
(cript to the printer, we advife him to afk himfelf, what good 
can fuch a work do. Weare perfuaded that this fingle queftion 
would on this occafion have ftopt the prefs ; for the author 1s 
unqueftionably a man of fenfe, his praétice is judicious, there 1s 


far more good than bad in che work, and the ftyle is neither 
good nor bad, 


EDUCATION, 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 24. The Book of Monofyllables; or, An Introduction to the 


Child's Monitor ; adapted to the Capacities of young Children, 
In twe Parts; calculated to infiru& them by familiar Gradations, 
- in the firft Principles of Education and Morality. By Jobn 
Hornfey, Author of ** A Short Grammar of the Englifb Lan- 
guage,’ °° An Introduion to Arithmetic,’’ and “* The Child’s 
Monitor, or Parental Infiru@ion.’’ Small 8vo. 192-pp. 1s. 6d. 
Longman and Co, London ; Wilfon and Spence, York. 1807. 


«© This fmall Manual is calculated, by ecafy and natural gra. 
dations, to initiate young children in the firft principles ef read. 
ing and fpelling ; and to make them acquainted with the founds 
of the vowels, diphthongs, and triphthongs; with fingle and 
double confonants, which in certain words are mute; and with 
fingle, double, and triple confonants, which in fome words have 
different founds, and in others, change their own founds for thofe 
of other letters.’ p. vi. 

We commended the author’s former publications, mentioned 
in the titlespage; and we may now juftly repeat our commen. 
dation. Perhaps the beft (though at firft fight not the pleafantcft) 

roof we can give of our approbation may be, the pointing out 
Fnall imperfeftions, to be removed in another edition, P. 41, 
1, 23, “© for all,” read [though]. P. 67,1. 10, “ When you 
rife thoi your bed, wath your hands and face, comb your hair,’’ 
infert [kneel down, and pray] ** take what is fet for you to eat, 
and make hafte to fchool.’’ P. 149, 1. 22; and p. 144,1. 10; 
‘Phefe paffages are not confiftent; the former (** where the fouls,’* 
&c.) fhopld be omitted, 


DIVINITY. 


Aart. 25. The young Chriftian’s Guide; or, Suitable DireBions, 
Cantions, and Encouragement, to the Believer, on his firft Entrance 
into the Divine Life, By Charles Buck. 8vo, 187 pp. 36 
Williams and Smith, &c. 1807. 


In our 22d vol. p. 203, we fpoke very favourably of a Theo. 
logical Diftionary by this author, only lamenting his Ca/qiniftical 
perfuafion. Of that work, however, we faid, and fo we fay of 
this, that i¢ is in general free from bigotry, and may be uf 
advantageoully by all Chriftians. To fanatics in particular, who 
abound more perhaps in the prefent than in any former days, we re- 
commend fuch inftructions as the following : ‘‘ If by experience be 
meant, fomething of which we can give no rational account; an 
impreflion on the mind or an agitation of the paflions which leads 
us to extravagant actions; a wildnefs of imagination that excites 
us to go beyond the boundaries of reafon and common fenfe; a 
hearing 
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hearing of fome voice, having fome vifion, or feeling fome im 
pulfe of the mind that makes us imagine that we alone are the 
objets of divine favour; then we deny the charge, and confefs 
that we have no experience of this nature. We grant that fome 
people of difordered imaginations have been affeéted with reli. 
gious truths, and perhaps, from the weaknefs of their intellea 
a morbid temperament, or fome other caufe, have faid and pre. 
teffed ftrange things ; bat they probably would have been affe@ed 
in the fame way, whatever fubje@t had impreffed their minds,” 
P. 16. Not that we commend every thing which the antlior fays 
on the fubjet of Experience, particularly concerning Bunyan and 
Hart, nor his notes at pp. 6, 9, 36. 

Very commendable extracts might be made from many parts, 
aS Pp. 23, 39s 40, 44, Kc. 


Art. 26. Religious Union Perfe&ive, and the Support of Civil 
Union. By the Author, 8vo. pp. 72. Mawman. 1807. 


The title-page to this work fupplies us with a piece of infor. 
mation not very ufual upon fuch oceafions, viz, that it was 
written by the auther. Who the author & it does not ftate; 
neither does it tell us where he was when he wrote it; but we 
moft acknowledge it excited a fmile, (a good-humoured one) 
when we difcovered in the book itfelf, that it was in Ireland 
that the work was written by the author, and nobody elfe! but a 
truce to fuch preliminaries. The title itfelf ftates a propofition 
which, we apprehend, none will be difpofed to difpute. Reli. 
gious and civil union will ever, no doubt, be reciprocally pers 
fetive of, and affiftant to, each other. ‘The queftion is, how 
either of them is ever to be brought to that point of perfection 
which is fo often thought poffible and attainable, by contem. 
plative aad benevolent perfons. Who could difpute the propos 
fition, that peace is above all things defirable, and war the moft 
deftruétive of all human follies? Yet turn to the world and fee 
how little it is to be expeéted, that the turbulent paffions of 
mankind will ever fubmit to be governed by this felf-evident 
truth. Perfect religious union, we muft confels, {Cems at prefent 
inattainable by any meafures of policy or accommodation; and 
hence it becomes an important duty in the ftatefman to take the 
bet. care he can that religieus diffentions do not endanger the 
civil government. And this has generally appeared to be the 
fole object with thofe legiflators who firft had recourfe to. the 
difqualifying ftatutes—a meafure which this writer, if we mif- 
take him not, does not altogether difapprove ; for in one place 
he exprefsly afferts, that for the very purpofes of conciliation, 
or to ufe his own words, ‘* in order to preferve to religion that 
conciliatory fpirit of which it is capable, and which it ought to 
— it is requifite that fome general form of profeffion fhould 
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ublicly eftablithed, and the authorized teachers of it — 
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ke under fome obligation to obferve it; and from thence is ins 
ferrible the neceflity of fub{Cription to certain articles authoti- 
tatively ordained.’’ P. 50. Here the great queftion recurs, how 
are fuch articles to be framed as may produce the moft extenfive 
religious union, ‘The author infifts that they fhould be funda. 
mental, plain, and few, and we perfectly agree with him; but 
where a previous difagreement prevails as to the xxmber of fun. 
damental articles; where what appears fundamental and plain to 
one party) is not fo to others; how is ¢4/s difference to be ade 
jufted? only, we fear, by the fyflem of exclufion and omiffion s 
which if adopted upon the mere principle of conciliating a// par. 
ties, mutt plainly be carried to fuch a length, as to leave nothing 
fundamental, nothing worth preferving. ‘The author thinks a 
revifal of our Liturgy and Articles in a conterence of delegates, 
might bring about an union between the members of the Efta. 
blifhed Church, and Catholic and Prefbyterian Diffenters. We 
muft confefs we fhould totally defpair of any fuch effet; but if 
ever fuch a meafure fhould be brought into difcuffion, we fhall 
patiently await the decifion of thofe who can alone legalize the 
attempt. We are mott fincere friends both to religious and civil 
union; but in fecting the door wider open for the admiffion of 
diffentients, we think extreme caution fhould be ufed, leaft in 
the attempts of the excluded to enter, it gets thrown off its 
hinges, or fhut againft ourfelves, he !atter we conceive to be 
the moft probable, becaufe we are confident. that the fpirit of 
toleration is in no manner more predominant among any fpccies 
ef diffenters than among the members of the eftablifhmenr, 
though it is always affumed to be fo; and experience only could 
effectually prove the contrary, when perhaps it would be too 
late. The work is very difpaffionately written, and appears to 
have been publifhed through the beft of motives. It is dedis 
cated to Lord Grenville, then at the head of adminiftration, 


Art. 27. Second Thoughts on the Trinity recommended to the 
Right Rew, the Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter. In a Letter addreffrd 
to his Lordfbip, by Edward Evanfon, 8x0. 6opp. 1s. 6d, 
Glouceiter, printed; Johnfon, London, 1805. 


Whether his Lordhip of Gloucefter will be difpofed to adopt 
thefe fecond thoughts which Mr, Evanfon fuggefts, we prefume 
not to fay; but we «w7// venture to fay, that none who know his 
Lordfhip, will think, as Mr. E, does more than infinuate, that 
if they are fo well grounded as Mr, Evanfon fuppofes them to be, 
they are likely to be reje¢ted either out of knavery or folly. 
We have been too Jong tfed to fuch foul infinuations, from the 
enemics of the eftablithed faith, to be much furprifed at them; 
and as Mr. E.’s Letter was written in 1806, and has not, that we 
know, received any public notice, we conclude it has not excited 
much furprife in other quarters, Mr. E. complains of his Letvers 
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not being anfwered : we cannot inform him how this has happened, 
but if he fancies from the filence of his opponents, that his Letters 
are unanfwerable, we are certain he will labour under a great 
miftake. Nothing could be more eafily anfwered than the Letter 
before us; but it would plainly be loft labour, according te 
Mr. E.’s own acknowledgment, fince he will allow of no argu. 
ments being drawn from fuch Scriptures, and ancient writings as 
he choofes to think fpurious, in oppofitien to critics, ancient and 
modern, of the moft acknowledged credit. It is certainly re. 
markable that Mr. E. fhould even ridicule the Bifhop for de. 
nding on fome parts of the canon, which appear once to have 
ee of queftionable authority, and yet fhould himfelf depend 
entirely on the Apocalypfe to determine for him the authenticity 
of the other books of Scripture ; though it is certain that the 
Apocalypfe at leaft labours under all the fufpicions he would at. 
tach to thofe books he choofes to objeét to, except indeed the 
Gofpel of St. Matthew, which he would fet afide, from internal 
evidence of its being a forgery. We certainly cannot fhow 
Mr. E. fo much refpect as to correct our Canon of Scripture 
by his rules; and till we are in agreement upon this point, we 
cannot, with any great hope of convincing each other, difcufs 
particulars, The Form of Baptifm is even placed among the 
fcriptural interpolations, and we are confidently told that it is 
quite inconfiftent with the whole tenor of the beft authenticated 
Chriftian Scriptures. We muft conclude, therefore, that Mr. E 
rejects all the doxologies of the apoftolic writings; in fhort, as 
is the cafe with many other writers of Mr. Evanfon’s party, thé 
main queftion is not fo much made to depend on the mere efta. 
blifhment or rejection of any particular do¢trine, but on the de. 
termination of what is authentic, and what f{purious Scripture. 
For every pafflage which Trinitarians are likely to alledge again 
Mr. E. is manifeftly in danger of being at once pronounced fpu- 
rious, figurative, or inapplicable: but whatever he himfelf 
choofes to argue from, is not only immediately determined to be 
genuine Chriftian Scripture, but fo peculiarly authentic as to be 
the only criterion whereby to fix and afcertain the genuinenefs 
and authenticity of the other Scriptures. As tor his argument 
againft the authenticity of St. Matthew’s Gofpel, drawn from 
the 12th verfe of the xixth chapter, in which certain perfons are 
faid to ‘* have made themfelves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s fake,’’ which Mr. E. infifts upon as fo grofs an ana- 
ghronifm as to invalidate the authority of the whole book, (the 
fect of the Encratites not being in exiftence till long after,) we 
need only put Mr. E. to the proof of his conclufion, that the 
paflage contains any fuch allufion. Though the fect of En- 
cratites was not eftablifhed till the fecond century, furely it is 
poflible there might have been inftances_of fuch a fuperftition 
even in the days of our Lord, and this alone would be fufficient 
to take off the edge of Mr, E.’s objection: but what if the pal- 
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fuge is figurative? furely we have as good a right to avail our- 
feives of a figure of {peech as the Unitarians. Neverthelefs we 
would not infift upon its being a figure of {peech merely for the 
fake of a retort upon Mr. E. but we will ftate the real fact, 
which is, that we have not upon our fhelves one commentator, 
ancient or modern, who does not interpret the paffage agura- 
tively, nor one lexicographer who does not give a warrant for 
fuch a reading. Weare ftill, therefore, at lea{t at iflue upon this 
point of criticifm, and are in no manner bound to grant to Mr. E, 
that there is any allufion whatfoever to the fect or denomination 
of Encratites, in the rath verfe of the xixth chapter of the 
Gofpel of St. Matthew. 


Axt. 28. A Summary Vier> of the Evidence and prafical Im 
portance of the Chrijtian Revelation, In a Series of Difcourfes, 
addreffed to young Perfons, by Thomas Belham, Minifter of the 
Ueiariak Chaped, im Effex-freet. Svo, pp- 2046 4S. John. 
fon. 1807. 


‘© To believe in the Chriftian Revelation is to believe that 
Jefus of Nazareth was a teacher commiflioned by God to reveal 
the do¢trine of a future lite, in which virtue will find a cor. 
refpondent reward, and vice fhall fuffer condign punifhment ; and 
that of this commiffion he gave fatisfaétory evidence, by his re- 
furrection from the dead.’’—This is the fummary of Mr. Bel. 
fham’s faith, and the purport of his inftru¢tions for young per- 
fons, as contained in thefe difcourfes. If they want further in- 
formation they mof go to the Scriptures, and if they have any 
doubts in the courfe of their fcriptural refearches let them go back 
to Mr. Belfham, who will tell them at once what is to be believed, 
and what not; where the facred writers are to be confidered as {peak ~ 
ing immediately from God, and where they are to be looked upon 
as a parcel of fools and ideots. ‘This may indeed lead to fome 
confufion of ideas, but this is not all. Let them but refer to 
the authors cited by Mr, Belfham, and no doubt it will be greatly 
increafed ; Dr. Geddes and Bifhop Newton, Mr. Edward Evan- 
fon and Bifhop Hurd, Dr. Doddridge and Dr. Prieftley. We 
do not pretend to difpute the impartiality of fuch referenees, but 
we muft confefs we are at a lofs to comprehend how Mr. Belfham 
can entertain the views he does of Chriftianity and yet be convert. 
fant with fome of the authors he cites; nor fhould we much doubt 
that if his young pupils were without prejudice to turn from his 
lectures to the ftudy and perufal of mapy of the authors to whom 
he fo boldly refers them, they would not long continue members 
of the Unitarian Chapel in Effex-ftreet. It feems quite a hope- 
lefs tafk to enter into any dicuffion of Mr. B.’s interpretations 
of Scripture, when he feems to be governed folely by his own 
feelings in determining what is or is not to be received as Scrip- 
ture, We cannot, however, help noticing his very ingyyoe 
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and whimfical method of curtailing the lift of prophecies relating 
to the Mefliah, to be found in the Old Teftament. What is ge. 
nerally received as the frit intimation of a Redeemer is, we 
kuow, to be found in the Book of Genefis; but one would think 
Mr. B. had not time to go bac fo far, as he begins with Deuro. 
ronomy xviii., and gives as one reafon, that there could not be 
near fo many prophecies as people apprehend, becaufe our Saviour 
could not have had time to explain fo many in his walk from 
Jerufalem to Emmaus, which ‘* aves a difance of only feven miles 
arda half’? This geographical objection helps him to make 
fhort work with the prophetic evidences of Chriftianity, and 
plainly leaves no room for the Fall of Man, and promifed feed, 
and which of courfe are extirely omitted /—So much for this 
Sammary View of the Chriftian Revelation. 


Arr. 29. The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper: a Serm:.*, by 
the Rew. R. Polavhele, Vicar of Manaccan, emo. 7 PP. 
Cadell and Co. 1806. 


A plain and fatisfattory hiftory, firft, of the inftitution of the 
Paffover, and then of the Lord’s Supper, as a fubftitute for it, 
and of the obfervance of the latter in the earlieft times of Chrif. 
tianity, commences this difcourfe ; and the author then proceeds 
to explain to his hearers, that this Sacrament has nothing more 
tremendous than Baptifm, the other holy inftitution of our Lord, 
He is earneft in his endeavours to deliver his congregation from 
thofe vain fears which keep fo many back from the Lord’s table, 
and in his invitations to them, particularly thofe who had lately 
received Confirmation from the Bithop. He 1s deficient, we think, 
in explaining the nature of that Sacrament as the means of grace, 
and a periodical renewal of that regencration which was firft re. 
ceived in Raptifm. On thefe points we much prefer the difcourfe 
of Mr. Clapham, noticed in our Rey. for Nearch, p. 922. The 
two preachers, however, agree in condemning the very fulemn 
preparation, which foie divines have required, as one great caufe 
ef che backwardnefs too gommonly obferved. 


Art. 90. Here P alimedica ; a popular View of the Pfalms of 
Dawid, as Evidence for the Divine Origin of the fewifh and 


Chrijiian Reliziavs. to which are prefixed, teva Egays, J. On 


Relision.s Il. On Liver ‘In Me Small 8vo. 123 pp- Hat. 


chard. 1307. 


‘The author modeftly affures us, that ‘ his little tra& on the 
Pfalins afpires to 10 higher character than that of a popular view 
of his fubject, adapted to the edification of the general reader 
only. The fame may: be faid of the Effays preceding it.’’ ss 
We think them entitled to a higher character, and are far from 
valuing them the lefs becaufe they * come from one engaged in 
the active purfuits of jecular life.’ Very neceflary (no — 
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are thefe purfuits to man in his prefent fate; and, whien con. 
ducted by fuch a temper as is here difplayed, fubfervient alfo to 
his interefts in a better ftate.. Neo one, we are affured, ever did 
or will repent that he frequently withdrew his attention from 
fecular concerns, and devoted it to fuch fubjects as are here dif- 
cuffed. 

The Effzy on Religion confifts of four Letters, addreffed to a 
friend in India; a man of ‘* warm benevolence, fpotlefs integrity, 
and ardent and laborious zeal for the promotion of public and 
private good.’’ Such men are the true honour of any commer. 
cial people, and we truft that the Britifh dominions contain 
many of them. .Men of an oppofite charaSter we advife to ru- 
minate occafionally on fuch hints as this: ‘* When the great day 
of retribution arrives, perhaps it will not prove the leaft poig« 
nant fource of penal fuffering, to the acute man of the world, to 
difcover that his moft fagacious and fuccefsfal fchemes of ad- 
vancement (whether in the unjuft purfuit of gain, of pleafure, or 
of confequence) will ftand oppofed to the meek fincerity of the 
fimple Chr'ftian, not more as an objeét of divine difpleafure than 
an inftance (in the eyes of men as well as of angels) of broad 
folly.” P. 36. Thefe Letters do not admit of an abridged ac. 
count, but muft be recommended generally for excellence of 
matter and of fly le. 

The Efzy on Libertini/m is addreffed to men in the higher, and 
in the middling claff-s of foctety ; and never (perhaps) was 
there a ftronger call than at prefent for fuch admonitions as we 
here find. ‘The concluding addrefs, to younger readers, is efpe. 
cially interefting. 

Hore Pfalmodica being a title fomewhat alluring, we find 
thefe words ftanding rf in the title-page; though this part of 
the work js comparatively fmall. The evidences here confidered 
are drawn, ‘ 1ft, From the prophecies they contain; 2dly, 
From the peculiar views they exhibit of the nature and govern. 
ment of the Divine Being, and of the confequent relation of 
mankind to him.’? P. 84. We would ftrongly encourage the 
author’s charitable and pious ‘ hope, that this humble attempe 
to illultrate fome of thefe beautiful compofitions may Icad to 
their perufal (whether in the courfe of pablic worfhip, or in pri- 
vate) with increafed intereft and edification,” (p. 121.) and we 
wifh the lefflon which concludes this book to be deeply impreifed 
on the minds of every Chriftian, “ that no correctnefs of reli. 
gious belief;—nor the mere abfence of grofs vice ;—nor any mp. 
fhort of an habitual ferious endeavour to conform our hearts an 
lives to the purity of the Gofpel, can fecure to us its rich confo. 
lations here, or its fublime rewards hereafter.’’ 


Aart. 31. Do&rinal and Pra&ical Illuftrations of the Litany, 
of the united Church of England and Ireland, including the 
Lord's Prayer. Tewhich are added, Admonitory Prayers, cal. 
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culated for amily and private Use. By the Rev. L. Booker, 
LL. D. Re&or of Tedftone Delawate, in the County of Hereford, 
Svo. 133 pp. Longman, &c. 1807. 


Dr. Booker has many times appeared before us, as a diving, 
and as a poet; and, if we recollect rightly, has been noticed 
with much refpett. He is well entitled to the fame treatment on 
the prefent occafion. The Litany is a very interefting part of 
our Church fervice, ‘* not lefs liberal in fpirit, and comprehenfive 
in matter, than it is animated, beautiful, and juft,—truly con. 
taining ‘‘ fupplications, prayers, and interceffions for all men— 
Characterized at once, by fimplicity and elegance, the humbleft 
Chriftian mutt feel its force, [this is not ftrictly g grammatical? 
and the moft learned admire its greces,’’ p. 2. "i. B. here 
proceeds in a ftyle by no means dull and profaie. ‘* For the edi, 
fication of its members, (the Church of England and Ireland) 
and efpecially the more unlearned part of them, the following 
iluftrations of the Litaay and Lord’s Prayer were chiefly com. 
pofed,’? p. xiii. And again, at p. 4,-—** to inculcate found 
doftrine, and to produce vital hoiinefs.’’ ‘Thefe good ends will 
be attained, we truft, wherever this werk fhall find readers fin. 
cerely defirous of inflruction and improvement, The prayers 
are called admonitory, becaufe it was the ; uthor’s ‘* earneft wihh 
to blend (in each of them) admonition with adoration; that “ 
they folemnly acknowledge, and thus trongly remind each 
fon, who offers them, of his duties cowards God and Man.’? T hey 
are plain and truly devout, and well adapted to the perfons and 
occafions provided for tn them. Indeed, they foci to include 
almoft all perfons and occafions; and we recommend them to the 
attention of thofe who happily and daily praétife the duty of 
prayer; withing to imprefs on the minds of different perfons the 
author’s charitable remonftrance, at p. Xv. «© Alas, how many 
of the public, who neverthelefs decom themfelves Carijtian people, 
poffefs no book of devotion at all! in whofe families there is no 
Chriftian worfhip! in whofe clofets there is no private adoration 
to the God who made them!”’ 


Art. 32. The RBenefcial Efe&s of the Chriftian Temper on Dow 
meflic Happine/s. 8v0. gt pp. 2s. Hatchard. 1807, 


Few of our readers will require to be reminded of that excel- 
lent tract, by the prefent Bifhop of London, which we noticed 
foon after its appearance *, “‘ The beneficial Effe&ts of Chriftia- 
nity on the temporal Concerns of Mankind,.’’ The prefent 
tract is profeffedly an expanfion of that defign, fo far merely as 
domeftic happinefs is concerned, It is a truly edifying treatife, 
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and very clearly fhows how much benefit would be derived, inevery 


relation and fituation of private life, from being obedient to the 
Jaws, and actuated by the fpirit of Chriftianity. A fimple enu. 
meration of the chapters and their fubjects will fhow how judi. 
cious the arrangement of the author is; we can very truly add, 
that this outline is filled up with judgment and a genuine ta 3 
of piety. 

‘© Chap, I. General Obfervations on the Chriftian Charaéter, 
—II. On the beneficial Effeéts of the Chriftian Temper between 
Parent and Child,—I1I. On the Importance of Chriftian Con. 
duét between Brothers and Sifters. —1V. On the Chriftian Duties 
of a Wife.—V. On the Chriftian Duties of a Hufband.—VI, 
On the bleffings of the Chriftian Temper in Society.k—VII, On 
the Importance of Humility in forming the Chrittian Chara@er, 
—VIIl. A Summary of the Chriftian Character.—IX. On 
Chriftian Conduct under Injury and Oppreffion.—X. ‘The Chrif. 
tian’s View of Death. 

‘© An humble and Chriftian temper,’’ fays the author, in p. 
61, ‘* will defend us from thofe pos/oners of peace and comfort— 
envy and competition,’’ But the compofitors have given thofe 
prioners of peace; which, being fo like the right word, we have 
not hefitated to correét by conjecture. 

This wark is by a Lady, and infcribed, in a fecond edition, 
With becoming and appropriate fenfibility, to her hufband 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 33. The laft Years of the Reign and Life of Louis XVI. 
by Francis Hue, one of the Officers of the King’s C ‘bambe ‘v, vatfed 
a that Mexarch, after the 10th of Aug uf, 1792, to the Honcur of 
continuing with himand the Royal Family. Tranflated by H, 


Dallas, E/q. 8vo. 105, 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


This animated narrative cannot be perufed without the fincereft 
fympathy and forrow for thofe, whofe calamitous fate is here cir- 
cumftantially detailed by an eye-witnefs, and in many inftances, 
all indeed but the laft dreadful one, a fellow-fufferer. Such bru- 
tality, fuch ingenuity in deVifing mortification and infult, on 
one hand, with fuch patient dignity of fuffering, on the other, 
perhaps were never before fo authentically exemplified. ‘This 
book will remain a monument of the author’s fidelity and at- 
tachment to his unfortunate mafter, and will, to the future hif- 
torian of thofe difaftrous times, furnifh much curious matter of 
refletion, and many important anecdotes of a cruel murder, per- 
petrated on a prince whofe houfe had furnifhed a fucceffion of 
Kings for eight hundred years; many of whom, perhaps, were 
his fuperiors in talents, few, if any, furpaffled him in virtue, 
The converfations held by the author with the venerable M. de 
QOq4 Malctherbes, 
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Malefherbes, in the prifon of Port Royal, form one of the more 
interefting features of the work, and cannot be read without the 
moft ferious impreffion. The following anecdote of the young 
king is related, though it is not faid from what authority : 

‘€ Before this, Louis X VII. had been torn from the arms of 
the Queen, and confined by himfelf in the part of the Tower 
which the King had occupied. ‘There the young prince, whom 
fome of the regicides called the aolf-cub of the Temple, was aban. 
doned to the brutalities of a monfter, named Simon, a drunken, 
gambling, debauched fellow, who had been a fhoemaker. The 
age, the innocence, the misfortunes, the heavenly countenance, 
the languor, the tears of the infant king, nothing could foften 
this favage keeper. One day when he was drunk, he had nearly, 
with the end of a towel, ftruck out the eye of the young prince, 
whom, to carry outrage to its full extent, he compclh ‘d to wait 
upon him at table. He ufed to beat him without merey. Once, 
in a fit of rage, he took up an iron dog, and, holding it over 
him, threatened to dafh his brains out. ‘The heir of fuch a race 
of kings heard only grofs expreflions and obfcene fongs. * Ca- 
pet,’ faid Simon to him one day, £ if thofe Vendeans fhould deliver 
you, what would you do to me ?’—* I would forgive you,’ replied 
the young king.’ 


ART. 34. Publick Spirit illnPrated in the Life and Defigas of the 
Reverend Thomas rss ty DD. formerl) Minifter f A of soil 
avithout Aldgate, London To which are adde - the Deft jigns 
and Proceedings of thofe who now form the Soci ty w hich he 
Pflituted, and other ujprati ions. The fecond Edition 1, revifed, 
Bvo, zopp. Rivingtons, &c. 1808. 


Dr. Bray was one of thofe eminent benefaCtors to learning 
and religion, whofe memory ought to be embalmed by the af. 
fectionate cares of all good men, as long as time fhall endure. 
The volume on which we are now to remark, contains, in the 
firit place, a lite of Dr. Bray, written as ts fuppoted, by the 

erfon who preached the firtt fermon in behalf of his defigns, 

Ir. S. Smith, then affiftant preacher at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate; 
with feveral important additions by the prefent editor, the Rev. 
Henry J. Yodd. Dr, Bray was certainly an eminent example 
of public fpirit ; which he difplayed 1 in his unwearied efforts to 
eftablith the Church of Engiand in Maryland, and in his endea- 
vours to found parochial libraries, for the ule of the clergy, in 
England and the colonies. ‘To his zeal the country is indebted 
for the exiftence of the excellent Soc iety for the Propagation of 
the Gofpel ; and for the eftablifhment of thofe who are denomi- 

nated his Affociates, who ftill purfue the laudable defign of found- 
ing parochial and lending libraries. Among the prefeat Affociates 
are enrolled the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Bifhops of Lon- 
don, Rochefter, and St. David's, with many ether dittinguifhed 
perfons, 
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perfons, both clergy and laity. On the fubje& of the two kinds 
of libraries above-mentioned, the Affociates thus exprefs them. 
feives in the prefent publication, ‘They are, fay they, 

©, The Fixed Parochial Library, intended for the immediate 
ufe of the minifter of one parifh. 2. The Lending Library, de- 
figned for the benefit of the neighbouring clergy, as well as the 
minifter of the parifh. For the prefervation of the firft kind, 
provifion is made by att of parliament. For the other, fuch 
rules have been been eftablifhed by the affociates, as feem moft 
likely to enfure the defired effets. And the benefits of the 
latter being mott extenfive, the affociates confider themfelves 
more efpecially interefted in promoting firft the inititution of that 
kind of library.’’  P. 64. 

Nothing can be more judicious than the prefent publication, 
which, within a moderate compafs, contains every document 
that can be defired. It is remarkable that the efforts of the good 
Dr. Bray were made without the aid of affluence; on the con. 
trary, with many pecuniary difficulties to encounter, in all his 
various plans of benevolence, Such is the energy of a truly 
Chrittian zeal to do good! 


Art. 35. Profeffional Chara&eriftics: confifting of Naval Squalls, 
Military Brvils, Phyfical Difafters, Legal Flaws, and Cherical 
L rmentattImns § uttered by an Admiral, a Colonel, a Lawyer, a 
Dodor, and a Parjon, in the Coffee. Roam at Bath, 12mo, 
177 pp. 3s. Allen. 1808. 


‘© Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi;’’ who- 
ever is nor tired of Mr. Beresford’s ‘* miferies,’’ may be pleafed 
with thefe additional attempts. The ftyle is exactly imitated, 
even to the punning quotations ; and had thefe whims been prior to 
the other, they would have deferved praife. But in fuch trifles 
the original thought is every thing. Nor is this author always 
equally happy in his quotattons. Speaking of fetting up a 
tandem, he goes to Erafmus’s colloquies for a pun, ** m quem 
ufum tandem ?’’ when he might haye had one fo much better trom 
Cicero. ‘* Quoufque tandem abutere,’’ which, by only throw. 
ing in fome wrong ufe of a tandem, would have been ftrictly 
right. By way of fomething new, this awthor, in his third 
dialogue, or ** Contabulation,’’ as he calls it, makes his per. 
fonages recite their refpective pleafures.. Unfortunately, fenti- 
mental pleafures are not fo favourable a fource of humour as mock 
miferies ; and this part therefore proportionably fails. ‘The fol. 
Jowing fhort piéture of Bath miferies is perhaps one of the bett. 

‘‘ Then for a fick man to be plagued with the ftout and 
hearty, dancing, prancing, bouncing, eating, drinking, and 
laughing, as if to mock his megrims; rendering, as it were, 
‘ darknefs more vifible.’ In the morning, boiled to rags in a 
hot cauldron, and in the evening flewed to a jelly, medit all the 
etiquette 
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etiquette and peftilential vapours of a drefs-ball. Oh thade og 
my dear departed Bramble! were it not the wortt of crimes to 
rob the dead, here, with one leaf from thy book, might I arrive 
at the climax of Bathonian miferies ;—but thou, dear patient 
fade, art now at reft, unicfs thy Jwbitha is placed befide thee,’ 
ep 133: 
juire Mat. Bramble was ip truth an excellent collector of 
wile wie s, and may be confidered as the tounder of the order of 
groaners. Let not Mr. J. J. complain, that we have nor more 
be-praifed his book ; we have really faid the very beft of it that 
truth would admit. 


Art. 36. Colle@anea Oratoria; or the Academic Qvrater + can. 
fifting of a Diverfity of Oratorical Selections, appertaining to 
every Clafs of wey Or. ttors, appofitely arranged, aué calcu. 
lated for the Uje of Schools and Academies; to which is prefixed, 
@ Differtation on hema Pronunciation or Action, moftly ab. 
fraéted from Profeffor Ward’s Syjiem of Oratory. By fe H, 
Rice. Bvo. P. 5s. Longinan. 1808. 


This volume will be found to contain a very great quantity of 
matter, ‘ appertaining to the different Cla ites of public Ora. 
tions, called the DEMONSTRATIVTI, DELIBERATIVE, and the Jv. 
pIcrAL, and to the principal kinds of oratory which refpeCtively 
obtain in the puLPit, and of the THEATRE. A very propery 
book for {chools. 








Art. 37. The young Ladies and Gentleman: Chronology 3 con- 
saining Rules jor deteven Im1ng the Li tp Year, Golden Numb ihe 
De minical Letter, Epatt, Moon's Age, Time of High Wa 
ie. ta which is annexed, a Tide lable for the Coafts of ng rLa a 
Scotland, and Ireland, and ai A} pe dix relative to the C/ 
logy of the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Se. By T, oad 
Ormfey, NCGi Yarmouth, Ne rfalk. 2inO. 25. L sOngmMan ly A&C. 

1800. 












Some knowledge of Chronology is indifpenfibly neceffary ta 
a competent acquaintance with hiitos ‘y; but there is a difh- 
culty in making it familar and int refting to young ftudents. 
This -feems a neat and convenient manual ; and in a {mall com- 
pafs, and what is not unimportant, at afmall price, communicates 
a great deal of information. 











Art. 38. Simple Tales, by Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. il. Is. 
Longman. 1808. 







Mrs. Opie may not unreafonably accufe us of want of gallantry in 
fo long deferring to n¢ tice thefe inge nio Us and interefting Tales. 
Our time o! “gallantry is paft, but we gladly acknowledge that thefe 


compofitions would have entitled the author to undeniable 11- 
terary 
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terary diftinction, if fhe had not demonftrated other and higher 
claims. ‘They have all the vivacity of imagination and ftrength 
of colouring, which characterize the productions of Mrs. Opie ; 
bat we rather lament, that they are generally marked by features 
of melancholy. It would be ‘almott invidious to defignate any 
one of the volume s, as better entitled to commendation than 
the rett, but perhaps the Soldier’s Return, and indeed the con. 
tents of the third volume alrogether, have been read, by us at 
Jeait, with moft impreflion. ‘The characters c f Fanny and Mary, 
in the Soldier’s Return, have much pathos and genuine fimplicity. 
‘The c ataitrophe of the ‘ale, called the Revenge, is worked up 
with great ingenuity, and would pe thaps, W ith a littie manage. 
ment, make an excellent dramatic after- ~piece. 
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and Morals confidered: witha View to the Difpofitions and 
Meafures required for its Improvement. To which is fubjoined, 
an Addrefs to young Clergymen, intended to guard them againtt 
fome prevalent Errors. 8vo. 7s. 

No Falfe Alarm: or a fequel to Religious Union. Being the 
Refult of Parochial Vifitation through the Archdeaconry of 
Bedford, By the Rev. R. Shepherd, D. D. Archdeacon of Bed. 
ford, 2s. 6d. 

Eight Sermons. The Nature and Guilt of Schifm, with a 
particular Reference to the Principles of the Reformation. 
Preached before the Un: verfi ity of Oxford in the Year 1807, at 
the Leéture founded by the Rey. John Bampton, M. A. Canon 
of Salifbury. By Thomas . Mefurier, M.A. Rector of Long. 
ville, Bucks. tos. 6d. 

A Brief Apology for Quakerifm. Infcribed to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. 1s. 

QOueitions on the Holy Scripture: _ to be anfwered in Writing, 
as Exercifes at School, or in the Courfe of private Inftruction. 
By John Bullar. 3s. 

An Addrefs to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, on the Pro. 
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George Henderick. Is. 

HISTORY. ANTIQUITIES. 

The Antiquities of Magna Grecia. * W. Wilkins, junior. 
M.A. F.A.S. Fellow ot Genvil an i Caine Col lege, Cambridge. 
Folio. trol. ros. 

A Sketch of the Hittory and Prefent State of the Lfland of 
Jerfey. By Thomas Lyte, Military Surveyor. 3s. 
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Enquiries, Hiftorical and Moral, refpstting the Charafter of 
Nations, and the Progrefs of Society : exhibiting a View of the 
Moral Hiftory of Man, of the Manners and Chara@ters of Na. 
tions, and the Circumftances on which thefe are dependent ; alfo 
a View of Society as it exifts in the earlier Stages of its Pro. 

refs. 8vo, tos. 6d. 

A Complete Syftem of Geography, Ancient and Modern; to 
be completed in fix large Volumes, Quarto. By James Play. 
fair, D.D. Principal of the United College of St. Andrews, 
&c. Vol. ie 2i.e 2S- 


BIOGRAPHY, 


A Statement of the Circuinftances and Manner of the Death of 
Mr. Goldfmid, the Evidence of the Witneffes, and the Charge 
of the Coroner to the Jury. 2s. 

Memoirs of Jofias Rogers, Efq; Commander of his Majefty’s 
Ship Quebec. By the late William Gilpin, A. M. Prebendary 
of Salifbury, and Vicar of Boldre in New Foreft. 6s, 


LAW. 


A Dictionary of the Law of Scotland, intended for the Ufe 
of the Public at large, as well as of the Profeflion. By Robert 
Bell, W. S, Leéturer on Conveyancing, appointed by the So. 
cicty of Writers to the Signet. 2 Vols 8vo. 11. 4s. 

A Hiftory of the Penal Laws againit the Irifh Roman Catho. 
lics, from the Treaty of Limerick to the Union. By Henry 
Parnell, Efq. M. P. 


AGRICULTURE, 


An Immediate and Effectual Mode of raifing the Rental of the 
Landed Property of England, and rendering Great Britain in- 
dependent of other Nations, for a Supply of Bread Corn; with 
an Appendix, containing Hints to Commercial Capitalifts, and 
to the Fenantry of Scotland. By a Scotch Farmer, now Farm. 
ing in Middlefex. 4s. 

_ A Short Appeal to the Landed Intereft of this Country, let 
permanent Advantage fhould be bartered for temporary Gain. 15, 
MEDICAL. 

Anniverfary Orations, delivered March 8, 1808, before the 
Medical Society of London, on the general Structure and Phy fi, 
ology of Plants, compared with thofe of Animals, and the mu- 
tual Convertibility of their organic Elements. Publifhed at the 
unanimous Requeit of the Society. By John Mafon Geod, 
F.R.S. Senior Secretary to the Medical Society. 2s. 

A Tract on the Nutriferous Syftem in Men, Quadrupeds, and 
Birds, and in all Creatures which have Livers. By James Rymer, 
Surgeon, R. N. 

A Complete Syftem of Generation: or the Art of Procreating 
either Sex at Pleafure. From the French of Jaques Andre 
Mi:llos. 
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An Account of the Difeafes moft incident to Children. To 
which is added, an Eflay on Nurfing, with a particelar View to 
Infants brought up by Hand. By the late George Armftrong, 
M.D. A new Edition, with many Additional Notes, By 
A. P. Buchan, M. D. 7s. 

A Treatife on the Anatomy, Pathology, and Surgical Treat. 
ment of Aneurifin, With Engravings. Tranflated from the 
Italian of Antonio Scarpa. By John Henry Wifhart, Surgeon, 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 15s. 

Hints for the Confideration of Parliament, in a Letter to Dr, 
Jenner, on the fuppofed Failures of Vaccination at Ringwood : 
including a Report of the Royal Jennerian Society on that Sub. 
ject, after a careful public Invettigation upon the Spot; aifo 
containing Remarks on the prevalent Abufe of Variolous Inoce. 
lation ; and another on the dreadful Expofure of Out.patients at. 
tending at the Small-pox Hofpital. By W. Biair, Surgeon of 
the Lock Hofpital, &c. 8s. 6d. 

Obfervations on the Inflammatory Affections of the Mucous 

Membrane of the Bronchiz, comprehending an Account of the 
acute Inflammation of the Parts, of the Peripneumonia Notha, 
and of Chronic Coughs, &c, By Charles Badham, M.D. 
s. 6d. 
’ Obfervations on the Rife and Progrefs of the Medical Art in 
the Britifh Empire ; containing Remarks on Medical Literature, 
and a View of a Bibliographia Medicine Britannica. By 
William Royfton, Efq. Apothecary Extraordinary to his Reyal 
Highnefs the Duke of Clarence. 2s. 

Effays on the Morbid Anatomy of the Numan Eye. By 
James Wardrop, Fellow of the Royal Collége of Surgeons, Edin. 
burgh. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Mafcular Motions of the Human Body. By John Bar. 
clay, M.D, . 12s. 


EDUCATION. 


Sketch of a National Infitution for training up the Children 
of the Poor ; extracted from the Madras School ; or Elements of 
Tuition, (now in the Prefs), Dedicated by Permiffion to his 
Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury. By the Rev. Dr. Bell, 
Re¢tor-of Swanage. 1s. 

Hints refpeciing the Education of the Poor. By a Clergy. 
man of the Diocefe of Canterbury. 1s. 

Advice froma Lady to her Grand-Daughters; in a Series of 
Familiar Eflays, on various Subjects. 7s. 

A Short Introduction to the Latin Language, for the Ufe of 
the lower Claffes. By the Mafter of a Grammar School. 
Is. 6d. 

Philofophy for Youth; or Scientific Tutor, By William 
Perry. 45. 6d. 
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Leffons for young Fe rfons in humble Life, calculated to pro. 
mote their Improvement in the Art of readin ‘Bs and in Virtue 


and Piety. 3s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 


The Carnatic Queftion Stated. 3s. 6d. 

The Patriot King; or Royal Refcue ; containing an ivinel. 
ble Refucation of the various Publications of Peter Plimley, and 
other Arguments in Favour of the Catholic Claims. gs. 

A Letter to the Commiffioners of Military Inquiry ; contain. 
ing Animadverfions on fome Parts of their Fifth Report, and ay 
® xamination of the Principles on which the Medical Department 
of Armies ought to be formed. By Edward Nathaniel Bane: roft, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, Phyfician 
to his Majefty’s Forces, &c. 35. 

A Review of Mr. Rofcose’s Coafiderations, and the Caufes 
of the prefent War, and the Expediency of a Peace with France, 
3°- 

A Letter to a Noble Lord, touching the Conftitutian of the 
High Court of Admiralty ; with an occafional Remark on the 
late Orders in Council. 

Confiderations on the propofed Sufpenfion of the Ufe of Bar. 
ley in the Diftilleries. By a Norfolk Freeholder. 6d. 

Official Letters, written by Lieut. Colonel Henry Haldane, 
Captain of Royal Invalid Engineers, to the Mafters General of 
his Majefty’s Ordnance fince the Year 1802. 2s. 

Remarks on the Propofals made to Great Britain for open. 
ing Negociationsfor Peace in the Year 1807, By William 
Rofcoe, Efg. 3s. 6d. 

On the Neceflity of a more effectual Syftem of National De- 
fence, and the Means of eftablifhing the permanent Security of 
the Kingdom, By the Ear] of Selkirk. ts. , 

Letter on the Catholic Claims ; written to the late Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, in the Year1795. By the Hon. William 
Smith, LL.D. F. R.S. and M. R. I. A. now third Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, then a Member of the late Parliament 
of that County. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter on Toleration and the Eftablifhment ; addreffed to 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
with fome Remarks on his projected Bill. 1s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


Lyric, and other Poems. By Laura Sophia Temple, 8vo. 6s. 

Partenopex de Blois. A Romance. In FourCantos.  Frecly 
tranflated from the French of M. le Grand. With Notes. By 
William Stewart Rofe. 4to. ol. 2s. 

The Cruife. A Poetical Sketch of Naval Life and Service, at 
the prefent Moment ; including Sentiments Political and Religt- 
ows, rebating thereto ; ; alfo Refleétior 19, and a few Ideas of Im. 

proverient. 
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srorement. Jn Eight Cantos, With Notes, Index, &. By 
a Naval Officer, 10s. 6d. 

The Satirts of Boileau, tranflated ; with fome Account of 
that Poet’s Life and Writings. 

The Poetical Works of Vincent Bourne, M. A. confifting of 
Originals and Tranflations, ‘lo which are added, his Letters. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Poetical ‘Tales, founded on Facts. By M. Savory. 


DRAMATIC, 


The Jew of Mogadore. An Opera. By Richard Cumber 
fand, Eig. 28. 6d. 
Shakfpeare’s Works. A Fac Simile of the Firft Folio Edi. 
tion. gl. §s. 
NOVELS. 


The King and the Well. 4 Vols. 18s. 

Artlefs Tales. By Mrs. Ives Hurry. 3 Vols. 13s. 

The Soldier's Cottage. A Tale for the Army. By Dennis 
Lawler. 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Letter in Support of the late additional Charge of Pofting. 
By an Independent Freeholder. 2s. 6d. 

The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Efg. now firft colle€ted un. 
der his own Review and Correction. 8 Vols. 3]. 3s. 

Tranflations of M. Gener; being a Seleétion of Letters on 
Life and Manners. By John Muckerfey, Minifter of Weft Cal- 
der. 7s. 

Thoughts on Suicide. By a Sailor. Containing Suggettions 
capable of reftraining the Increafe of this Evil. 6s. 

The Printer’s Grammar, or Introdué¢tion to the Art of Print. 
ing; containing a concife Hiftory of the Art, with the Improve. 
ments in the Praétice of Printing for the laft Fifty Years. By 
C. Stower, Printer. S8vo. 163. 

The Second Report of the Committee of the African Inftitu. 
tion, read at the Annual Genera] Meeting, on the 25th of March, 
1808. Is. 

Fragments in Profe and Verfe. By a young Lady, lately 
deceafed. With fome Account of her Life and Character. By 
the Author of Sermons on the Doétrines und Duties of Chriftia. 
nity. 6s. 

Effays and Tales, Moral, Literary, and Philofophical. By 
M. Engel, Author of Effays on Dramatic Gefture, &c. Tranf- 
lated from the German. By Thomas Horne. 12mo. 6s. 

The Theory of Dre3ms: in which an Inquiry is made into 
the Powers artd Faculties of the Humand Mind, as they are illuf. 
trated in the moft remarkable Dreams recorded in Sacred and Pro. 
fane Hiftory. 2 Vols. Price 8s, 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDEN'Ts, 


One or two Correfpondents, who have applied for notice 
of their works, are defired to compare the fize of our 
monthly numbers with the long hit of new publications 

which appears every month. 

Two volumes of Sermons, faid to have been fent to us 
in April 1807, have only juft now been received. This 
will completely anfwer all that is faid on that fubjeét. 

We doubt not that Anglicus means us very well; and we 
thank him accordingly ; but as his meaning 1s neither clearly 
nor correétly exprefled, we cannot pay it fo much attention 
as otherwile we might. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


It is intended, in the enfuing Winter, to commence a 
Claffical Journal, to be continued quarterly, which will cons 


tain original Effays, Remarks, and Communications, cn fube 
jects of Claffical Literature, in Englifh, Latin, French, and 
Ttalian. Yt will be andertaken by a member of the Univers 
fity of Oxford, and feveral diftinguifhed f{cholars of both 
univerfiuies have promifed their aid and aétive co-operation. 

It is faid that Mr. Walter Scott has undertaken to publi 
anew Edition of Swzff. 

We underftand that a New Edition of the Greek Text of 
Herodotus, carefully correéted trom the edition ot Weffeling 
and Reitz, is now printing at the Univertity Prefs, Oxtord, 
ani will probably appear early in Oftober next; and ‘that 
it will {peedily be tollowed by ' Porti Lexicon lonicum,’ a 
work which has long fince been extremely fearce and ex- 
pendive ; ; it 18 intended to be printed uniformly with the He- 
rodotu ‘ and to be adapted to the various editions of that 
Autho 

Dr. G. aff i is about to publifh an other edition of the New 
Tefament, with Burkitt’s Obfervations, in one large O&avo 
Volume, containing fuch parts of die Commentary as-are 
mo{t neceffary ior the Explanation of the Text, wah fhort 
Annota tions. 

The Second Edition of the Brith Ejayifts, in 45 volumes, 
is juit ailucd from the preis. Mr. Chalmers’ Prefaces are; 
we u deritand, very much pol rged. 

Mr. Sturray is printing a Velume of Poems, on rural and 
delcriptive jb) ccts. 





